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Extension Work In Pacific Islands* 


By Felix M. Keesing+ 


ABSTRACT 


The tropical islands of Southeast Asia and the Pacific, comprising twenty- 
five separate colonial jurisdictions controlled by nine different powers, and 
ranging in size from huge New Guinea or Borneo to tiny coral atolls, present 
many complex problems for the extension worker. Several jurisdictions have 
large plantation and mining development, and everywhere commercial inter- 
ests are almost wholly in the hands of whites, Chinese, and other immigrant 
groups. The native islanders, numbering well over a hundred million, continue 
to live mainly in their ancestral villages on a local subsistence basis. Yet their 
needs for money are increasing, so that they produce a limited range of com- 
mercial crops and of forest and marine products, or else work as laborers in 
the white man’s enterprises. Among serious problems in some areas are ten- 
ancy and usury, population pressure, malnutrition, and the indenture system 
of labor. The depression had a strong impact in the islands, and the war is now 
bringing about great disorganization and change. In the future, the govern- 
ments concerned will undoubtedly have to take increasing responsibilities for 
economic development and welfare. 


RESUMEN 


Las islas tropicales del sureste de Asia y del Pacifico, que comprenden 
veinticinco jurisdicciones coloniales separadas, controladas por nueve potencias 
diferentes y de variado tamafio desde las enormes islas de Nueva Guinea o de 
Borneo hasta pequefios atolones de coral, presentan muchos problemas comple- 
jos para el trabajador de extensién. Varias jurisdicciones tienen grandes 
plantaciones y minas, y en todas ellas los intereses comerciales estan casi 
completamente en manos de blancos, chinos u otros grupos de inmigrantes. 
Los islefios nativos, que ascienden a mas de cien millones, contindan viviendo 
en su mayoria en las antiguas aldeas a base de subsistencia local. Sin embargo, 
como la necesidad de dinero va en aumento, producen una variedad limitada de 
cosechas comerciales y de productos forestales y marinos, o bien trabajan como 
jornaleros en las empresas de los blancos. Entre los problemas serios en 
algunas Areas se encuentran la tenencia de la tierra, la usura, la presién de la 
poblacién, la malnutricién, y el sistema de contratacién de trabajadores. La 
depresién afecté grandemente a estas islas, y la guerra esta ahora produciendo 
gran desorganizaci6én y cambios importantes. En el futuro, los gobiernos afecta- 
dos sin, duda, tendran que asumir mayores responsabilidades tocante al desa- 
rrollo econémico y el bienestar de las islas. 








The Pacific Islands offer a fruitful 
and in many respects urgent field for 
extension activities. The peoples 
“native” to these hitherto isolated 
islands are being swept, whether they 
like it or not, from their circum- 
scribed traditional settings of life 
into the larger world of contact and 
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commerce. In some areas the changes 
have been so telescoped that the liv- 
ing generations show the whole 
gamut from the former headhunting 
warrior to the college trained youth. 
Their lands have been invaded here 
and there by white traders, agricul- 
tural settlers and miners, and by 
Asiatic laborers, merchants and 
moneylenders. They feel the impact 
of booms and depressions, and now 
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of a war that has turned many of 
their homes into battlegrounds. 

World War II is having tre- 
mendously disorganizing effects, both 
among the peoples caught in Japa- 
nese occupied territories, and among 
those in islands mobilized as United 
Nations bases. Of the Solomon Is- 
lands, for example, an official writes 
early in 1944: 


These islands have reached 
rather a critical stage in their 
development — war has caused 
much bewilderment in the minds 
of the people, and a certain 
amount of economic distress. 
The presence of soldiers has 
accustomed them to a higher 
standard in the possession of 
luxuries; and has placed them in 
a position of extreme inflation as 
regards their own native ex- 
change (eg., “bride-prices’”) ; 
the retreat of commercial enter- 
prise has led to the inauguration 
of a considerable amount of gov- 
ernment commerce, which will 
undoubtedly increase and may 
even replace private enterprise 
to a considerable degree. ... In 
other words the whole economy 
and most of the society is being 
changed and reorganized. 


Post-war readjustments, and con- 
siderations of longer term policy in 
such areas, are going to call for the 
most expert help available. 

Magnitude of the Problems.—A 
preliminary idea of the magnitude of 
extension problems in this region 
may be gained from a brief summary 
description. The tropical islands of 
the open Pacific, often spoken of as 
the South Seas, have a combined land 
area of about 400,000 square miles. 
They range from huge New Guinea, 
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more than twice the size of Japan 
Proper, to hundreds of tiny specks, 
Together, they have a population of 
over two million brown and dark 
skinned islanders, the so-called Poly- 


nesians, Melanesians, and Micro- 
nesians. If the Malaysian islands fur- 
ther west are added, the total area 
rises to about 1,200,000 square miles 
(over one third the size of the United 
States), and the native population to 
well over a hundred million. 
Extension activities must take 
constantly into account the great di- 
versity of conditions in this island 
region. The scattered archipelagoes 
and islands, through the play of im- 
perial forces, have become subdivided 
politically into no less than twenty- 
five separate jurisdictions—colonies, 
territories, protectorates, mandates, 
and others—controlled by nine differ- 
ent powers. In turn, within each 
jurisdiction, the island peoples are 
often racially diverse, and are broken 
up into local groups that differ in 
language, economic base, religion, 
and other matters of custom. In 
Malaysia, many native states have 
consolidated out; more than three 
hundred exist today, large and small, 
within the colonial frameworks, ruled 
by their sultans, rajahs, or princes. 
But for the most part the people have 
been broken up into little politically 
autonomous groups, sometimes each 
settlement traditionally standing on 
its own. The modern colonial units 
are obviously artificial constructs, 
and political consolidation, as in the 
Europe of earlier days, moves slowly. 
Modern immigrant groups— 
Whites, Chinese, Indians, and others 
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—tend to be concentrated around the 
small number of urban centers, 
nearly always ports, and in the rela- 
tively few well-developed plantation 
and mining areas. Roads and other 
modern facilities, too, are limited al- 
most entirely to these special locali- 
ties. Those islanders whose tradit- 
ional homes happen to be here, or 
who have migrated to them as perma- 
nent residents, are most affected by 
the money economy and other west- 
ern influences. Native labor is also 
drawn temporarily to such districts. 
But the great majority of islanders 
continue to live in their scattered 
ancestral communities more or less 
on a subsistence basis. In the upland 
fastnesses of New Guinea and some 
of the large neighboring islands, 
there are still isolated groups who are 
outside government control, and may 
never yet have seen those vanguards 
of white civilization, the trader, the 
oficial, and the missionary. Exten- 
sion planning must take into account 
all these special human dimensions: 
urban natives, laborers, natives of 
the outer districts, and the non-native 
groups. 

Extension Work to Date.—Work 
more or less equivalent to extension 
activities has been carried on by co- 
lonial governments for many years 
through their land, labor, agricul- 
tural, and other administrative de- 
partments, and also to some extent 
by missions and private industrial 
organizations such as Planters’ As- 
sociations. Colonial conditions have 
been a forcing bed for many such 
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activities, especially as regards gov- 
ernment participation. 

Usually, decades back, governing 
authorities had of necessity to intro- 
duce measures regulating land trans- 
actions between natives and non- 
natives, recruiting and employment 
of labor, plant and animal quaran- 
tine, and many related matters. Both 
governments and missions have in- 
terested themselves increasingly in 
native economic welfare, while pri- 
vate industrial and commercial in- 
terests have joined with governments 
in programs of research and experi- 
ment, pest control, and_ similar 
activities. 

The results of such work to date 
have been very uneven, particularly 
as regards native welfare. At the 
earlier stages, in fact, most official 
programs were usually focussed upon 
getting suitable areas opened up for 
non-native exploitation — settling 
land titles, securing a labor supply 
locally or from overseas, and so on. 
Measures touching the natives were 
mostly protective, aimed at prevent- 
ing them from being exploited or 
crowded off the land, and so becom- 
ing an embarrassment on account of 
poverty and even active hostility. 
Later, considerations of positive wel- 
fare, plus increasingly serious prob- 
lems that emerged as the islanders 
widened their contacts with modern 
civilization, caused the governments 
to assume more ameliorative pro- 
grams. Among such problems have 
been population increase, even in 
some places serious overpopulation ; 
a growing incidence of tenancy, 
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usury, and poverty; unemployment; 
and inadequate nutrition. 

Two main phases of native eco- 
nomics have received emphasis. First, 
the authorities have wanted to rein- 
force and expand the traditional sys- 
tems of food production, so as to as- 
sure the greatest possible stability in 
local subsistence. Second, they have 
tried to stimulate the development of 
commercial enterprises by native pro- 
ducers, so as to educate the islanders 
in the modern economy and add to 
the prosperity of the territory. Some 
governments have gone so far as to 
compel native families and communi- 
ties by law to plant certain minimum 
amounts of crops annually. Or they 
may offer prizes and other induce- 
ments, as where in Papua natives are 
excused from paying taxes if they 
develop plantations under official 
supervision, part of the output going 
to the government in lieu of such ob- 
ligations. Most governments have 
model plantations and experiment 
stations designed to stimulate native 
agriculture, and a staff of advisers 
and inspectors to make the rounds of 
the native communities. Increasingly, 
competent islanders are being trained 
for such tasks, in some jurisdictions 
up to the college level, and this is 
proving one of the keys to successful 
work. 

Official encouragement of native 
commercial production was particu- 
larly vigorous up to 1930. Then de- 
pression swept like a _ hurricane 
through the island economies. With 
markets glutted, prices plummeting, 
trade stores closing, and many non- 
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native planters driven to the wall, 
bewildered native groups were forced 
back largely upon their older modes 
of living. Government policies shifted 
toward reinforcing local self-suffic. 
iency, and developmental work had 
to be curtailed because of shrunken 
budgets. Throughout the ’thirties, de- 
mand for virtually all native pro- 
duced goods continued to be limited 
and uncertain, while non-native in- 
dustry had mostly to be bolstered 
through international quota systems, 
imperial subsidies, and other artific- 
ial means. Since 1939, war has given 
a fillip to production in many areas, 
though in Japanese occupied zones 
numerous groups have been thrown 
back entirely on their own local re- 
sources as arteries of trade dried up. 
The significance of all this for re- 
habilitation programs, and especially 
for long term extension policies, will 
be discussed in due course. 


Native Economic Systems.—The 
principle that extension programs 
must be built upon the realistic con- 
ditions existing in any locality and 
upon the modes of life of the people 
being dealt with, is demonstrated 
with particular clarity among the 
island groups, differing so much as 
they do from place to place. 

Perhaps the first outstanding char- 
acteristic of economic life in such an 
oceanic setting, to be taken into ac- 
count by the extension worker, is the 
maritime or aquatic nature of the en- 
vironment. The vast majority of the 
islanders have their settlements 
where they can get access to the sea 
and its resources, and even the inland 
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peoples are mostly along the lakes, 
swamps, and waterways. Tropical 
shores, reefs, lagoons, and streams 
are rich in plant and animal life, and 
many peoples are, so to speak, in- 
tensive aquatic farmers. Here a whole 
new realm will be opened out to the 
extension worker, especially as re- 
gards use of vegetable products of 
the sea. He will in fact be pupil rather 
than teacher, except as his ingenuity 
and his microscope may enable him 
to improve on the age-old skills of 
these peoples, or he may be able to 
pass on to one group knowledge from 
some other group. 

Some of these native economies 
represent highly specialized types of 
adjustment to limited environments, 
and here extension programs would 
have to be based upon very precise 
local knowledge and study. On the 
more barren coral atolls, for example, 
such as the Gilberts, the first reac- 
tion of the outsider may well be of 
wonder that any human group could 
settle there permanently at all. Then, 
as well populated villages are seen— 
the Gilberts actually have almost 200 
persons to the square mile of land 
area—and the good physique and 
splendid teeth of the people are ob- 
served, it becomes apparent that the 
limited range of land products such 
as coconuts, pandanus fruit, and a 
coarse species of taro capable of 
growing in saline pit water, plus 
fullest exploitation of sea products, 
can yield a satisfactory livelihood. 

In a similar way, swamp peoples 
may have built up a specialized econ- 
omy, particularly through use of 
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flour from wild or cultivated sago- 
palms as a staple, and peoples of bar- 
ren mountain heights by intensive 
terraced gardening. In the great rain 
forests of Malaysia and New Guinea 
there are still scattered nomadic 
bands of hunters and gatherers of 
wild plant foods, shy peoples who are 
sometimes down to pygmy size. Ex- 
cept as such groups may prove will- 
ing to migrate to places with more 
diversified opportunities, a proposal 
which so far has nearly always been 
vigorously resisted, the extension 
worker has here very narrow if in- 
teresting fields for planning. In gen- 
eral, these peoples are the most con- 
servative among the islanders, as 
they see relatively little in the white 
man’s civilization that can be of use 
to them. One obvious, if rather nega- 
tive, contribution which extension 
activities can make is to help exclude 
from their areas any pests or dis- 
eases which may threaten their lim- 
ited resources. 

By no means all island settings are 
so restricted. Though tropical soils 
are often very poor because of leach- 
ing and other factors, some valley 
and lowland areas have good alluvial 
soils, and here and there a particu- 
larly rich area has been produced by 
voleanic activity, as in fertile Java. 
Even the less favored sections may 
produce luxurious crops for a season 
or two, and perhaps for an indefinite 
period if drained, irrigated, and fer- 
tilized. Peoples living on the higher 
islands, especially on firmer ground 
back of the frequently swampy coast- 
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lines, may therefore have wide scope 
for agricultural development. 

At the one extreme, under such 
conditions, are people like the Ja- 
vanese, or the Filipinos of the Ilocos 
coastal strip in the northern Philip- 
pines, who have intensive systems of 
cultivation. Their economic activities 
are concentrated primarily upon the 
annual drama of winning from their 
limited fields sufficient amounts of 
high yield crops like paddy rice, corn, 
and cassava, to feed the teeming and 
ever increasing populations of such 
areas. Water-buffaloes or oxen are 
used along with hand labor to prepare 
the soil, and traditional methods of 
cultivation, improved under modern 
conditions particularly through gov- 
ernment aids, keep it at high pressure 
production. Further east, some of the 
South Sea peoples are very meticu- 
lous in growing their staple root 
crops: yams, taro, and sweet potato. 

More typical of native economies, 
however, are much less intensive 
kinds of land utilization, in which a 
simple digging-stick is the standard 
implement. Rainy hill slopes may be 
used to grow “dry” rice or taro, and 
other easily cultivated crops. To- 
gether with tropical fruits like coco- 
nuts, bananas, and breadfruit, grown 
in the gardens or around the villages, 
and wild products of the forest and 
sea, they provide an adequate eco- 
nomic base. A characteristic type of 
cultivation among such peoples is so- 
called predatory or shifting agricul- 
ture, or “firefarming,” by which the 
group concerned cuts and burns a 
new clearing every season or so for 
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its gardens. In Malaysia and the New 
Guinea region many inland groups 
practising this type of cropping are 
semi-nomadic, and their settlements 
consist of small hamlets, each with 
a few families, and dotted sparsely 
through the forests. 


Efforts to date have not been par- 
ticularly successful in getting such 
predatory cultivators to settle down 
or to practice more intensive agricul- 
ture, though sometimes missions and 
governments have managed to con- 
solidate scattered hamlets into larger 
villages. From the native viewpoint, 
crops can be grown with minimum 
effort in this way, and land has 
usually been plentiful. To the authori- 
ties, however, this cropping method 
is anathema, because of progressive 
destruction of the valuable primary 
forests, and also because of the per- 
sistence of native ownership titles 
over such apparently abandoned 
holdings, and the trouble that is likely 
to ensue if settlers from outside at- 
tempt to occupy them. As a compro- 
mise measure, some agricultural de- 
partments are trying to get the native 
groups to plant useful trees, such as 
rubber or teak, supplied as seedlings 
from government nurseries, in such 
clearings instead of letting them be- 
come choked up with useless second 
growth jungle or spear-grass. In 
such areas this is obviously a major 
problem challenging the extension 
worker. 

In addition to food crops, the is- 
landers grow, or collect in the wild 
state, numerous other useful plants, 
such as grasses, leaves, and fibers for 
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thatching, weaving and other pur- 
poses, medicinal plants well worth 
careful study by local health staffs, 
fsh poisons such as derris (roten- 
one), and perhaps narcotics such as 
betel and kava-root. Native communi- 
ties nearly always have domestic 
livestock such as pigs and chickens. 
These may provide the main sanitary 
system, and among more conserva- 
tive groups may be used for animal 
sacrifices, Omen reading, and ritual 
feasts. Some peoples raise fish and 
other aquatic products in salt or fresh 
water ponds, and in water-flooded 
felds along with their crops. Some 
groups are able to supplement their 
diet with wild game, such as hogs, 
deer, birds, and even certain reptiles, 
insects, and other unusual edibles. 
The forest and sea can also provide a 
wide range of emergency foods that 
will sustain life, as Allied troops in 
the South Pacific have learned. The 
extension worker would do well to 
know not only the practical value of 
all such products, but also what they 
mean to the people he is dealing with, 
especially any taboos or other relig- 
ious significance pertaining to them. 

Some of the more isolated com- 
munities were wholly self-sufficient 
before the coming of the trader in 
modern days. Nearly everywhere, 
however, the islanders engaged in 
at least minor trade or barter, or its 
equivalent in ceremonious “gift ex- 
change,” so as to round out their 
needs. Coastal peoples usually ex- 
changed their maritime products for 
forest products controlled by the in- 
terior peoples. Here and there a 
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group controlled some special re- 
source such as clay for pot-making 
or a salt spring, or else had some 
unique skill like building extra sea- 
worthy canoes. A few groups even 
won their living to a considerable 
extent as middlemen along the coasts, 
rivers, or main trading trails. Much 
of this native interchange continues 
today, and has important social as 
well as economic significance. 

Yet, paradoxically, natives have 
rarely taken up modern style store- 
keeping or other commercial occupa- 
tions, leaving these in the hands of 
Whites, Chinese, or other outsiders. 
The extension worker, discarding the 
hasty judgment of some observers to 
the effect that the native “lacks the 
commercial instinct,” will be able to 
weigh the economic and other values 
in native life that often make it virtu- 
ally impossible as yet for a native 
community to accept one of its own 
members as a merchant, or that bring 
quick bankruptcy to any individual 
rash enough to try to buy and sell 
among his kinsmen and neighbors. 


Modern Changes.—Away from the 
few ports and industrial areas, native 
life is likely to show surprisingly few 
outward signs of change. House 
furnishings may include oddments of 
western gear, for example kerosene 
lamps and enamel basins; former 
stone age peoples will have metal 
tools; garments are now nearly al- 
ways made of cloth, though cut to 
native styles; certain outside crops 
and animals have been adopted. 
Closer scrutiny, however, usually re- 
veals that the traditional native econ- 
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omies have been considerably, even 
if selectively, modified. The extension 
worker will want to delve into the 
background of such changes for the 
lessons they offer in relation to his 
own planning. 

Some modifications have been made 
voluntarily by the people as a result 
of being faced with new objects and 
opportunities. They represent a pro- 
cess of self-motivated education, such 
as extension work tries to stir into 
activity, and harness to its enter- 
prises. Thus all natives except those 
few beyond the range of the trade 
store or itinerant trader have en- 
tered some distance into the money 
economy. The most practical index 
here is to take an inventory in any 
local trading establishments so as to 
find out what commercial goods the 
group concerned has come to count 
as necessities—matches, cloth, soap, 
kerosene, and so on—and also what 
they like to buy in good times or for 
special occasions as luxuries. To get 
such articles, natives have to produce 
surpluses of goods in commercial de- 
mand, or else sell their labor ; in some 
instances they are able to rent land 
or collect royalties from non-natives 
for use of resources, but this is pro- 
portionately infrequent. Other 
changes are not self-motivated, but 
have come about through government 
compulsion, as with the imposition of 
taxes or labor services, or perhaps as 
the aftermath of conversion to 
Christianity, through urging by mis- 
sionaries. All this brings about far 
reaching if often subtle modifications 
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in native economic organization and 
values. 

At least equally important are the 
negative aspects—what elements of 
modern experience have been ayail- 
able to the people, yet have aroused 
no spark of interest, or have been 
actively resisted and rejected. A 
group which gives generously to 
church collections may be quite unre. 
sponsive to the idea of lodging money 
in a bank. Or a people may have re- 
sisted the introduction of latrines by 
getting out their spears. An exten- 
sion worker might quickly see why. 
Human excreta and other waste here 
perhaps went into the pigpen, and 
pigpens supplied essential fertilizer 
for the fields which fed the people: 
to have latrines would break this 
tight cycle. The fact must be faced, 
indeed, that many natives today feel 
that they have picked up by now 
about all the tricks that the white 
man is capable of teaching them, and 
have tended to lapse into a conserva- 
tism based on the fusion of native and 
alien ways which has been worked 
out in recent decades. To set in mo- 
tion dynamic changes again in these 
conservative matters that touch upon 
food and other essentials of physical 
survival will call for doubly convine- 
ing kinds of demonstration and 
education. 

The selective nature of native 
adaptation is well illustrated by the 
types of product which such groups 
supply to world markets. Commercial 
crops are almost wholly limited to 
those which require only a small part 
of their lands, and a minimum of 
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labor, care, and technical skill. The 
islanders are of course virtually ruled 
out from growing products that call 
for large capital investment, elabo- 
rate processing, on the spot, or very 
exact standards of quality. Copra, 
dried flesh of the ripe coconut, has 
long been the principal item of native 
commerce in the islands, sometimes 
supplemented where markets are 
available by tropical fruits like ba- 
nanas and oranges, or by yams, cas- 
sava (tapioca), pepper, kapok, and a 
few other crops. In Sumatra and 
other places in western Malaysia an 
increasing number of natives are 
growing rubber and coffee. Coastal 
peoples may gather trepang (béche- 
de-mer or dried seaslug) for the 
China trade, commercially valuable 
shell, and in a few areas still, pearls, 
while forest peoples may contribute 
gums and resins, rattan, ivory nuts, 
and a few other products. But mar- 
kets for most wild products of this 
kind have fallen away in recent years, 
particularly through competition 
from synthetics. Some groups sell 
craftwork such as hats, mats, and 
curios. 

Native output of such commercial 
goods tends to be sporadic, depending 
on the immediate needs of the people 
for trade goods or money. The west- 
erner is puzzled at first by the per- 
fectly logical fact that native produc- 
tion tends to increase in quantity 
when prices are low, and to decrease 
when they rise and so their limited 
wants can be met more easily. But 
there is a slow overall trend upward 
as the islanders enter increasingly 
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into the commercial economy. Gov- 
ernments. have found to their cost 
that over-stimulation of native com- 
mercial production is likely to be 
more disorganizing than beneficial, 
as it puts money or luxury goods into 
native hands beyond their effective 
needs. As a result, gardens and fish- 
ing grounds may be neglected in 
favor of canned foods, natives may 
crowd into the ports, and other un- 
desirable or dubious results may be 
forthcoming. During the lean years 
of depression and Japanese occupa- 
tion, native communities tended to 
be thrown to the opposite extreme. 
Though having the backlog of local 
subsistence, they have experienced a 
definite lowering of their levels of 
living. In the case of urban natives, 
and those few who had moved fur- 
ther ahead in the commercial econ- 
omy, the pinch has been extreme. 
By contrast, the arrival of thousands 
of United States troops in formerly 
isloated districts, bringing hitherto 
undreamed of goods, having money 
to burn, paying fabulous prices for 
laundry and other services, is bring- 
ing economic change and disorgani- 
zation on a fantastic scale. The ex- 
tension worker in such areas during 
the future will certainly have his 
hands full trying to piece together a 
stable economy. 


Persisting Native Organization 
and Values.—The diverse economic 
systems reviewed above, modified 
more or less in the course of modern 
contacts, are rooted back into per- 
sistent modes of organization and 
thought that can only be understood 
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to the extent that the extension 
worker turns ethnographer. Here lie 
pitfalls to be avoided, but also the 
vital springs which, rightly touched, 
will release native energies in the 
service of extension programs. 

Native methods of production, dis- 
tribution, ownership, and consump- 
tion are invariably complex, even in 
what appear to be the simplest island 
societies, and their economic philoso- 
phies have all kinds of subtle nuances. 
(The extension worker will doubtless 
often wish that the naive picture of 
Karl Bucher’s “pre-economic” sav- 
age were true.) Even when a group 
consists to the uninitiated eye of a 
few dozen people, native belief may 
hold that the ancestors and spirits 
are present in force, so that the effec- 
tive group for economic and social, 
as well as religious, purposes is reck- 
oned at least in hundreds. 

Obviously these island peoples dif- 
fer greatly from one to another in 
what they count as wealth, in the 
wants they will expend effort to sup- 
ply. The white settler is often critical 
of natives for their supposed “dumb- 
ness” as regards commercial oppor- 
tunities available to them, or the way 
they “waste time” on “useless” ac- 
tivities like accumulating ceremonial 
wealth such as shell-money, or car- 
rying on elaborate rituals and festi- 
vals. The fact is that native concep- 
tions of “the good life,” their stan- 
dards of living, continue to be ex- 
pressed primarily in terms of their 
local resources and traditional habits. 
Our measures of economic worth, 
such as a bank account or up-to-date 
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plumbing, are likely to cause hardly 
a ripple among them. However 
strange, and at times crude, they may 
appear, the native value systems must 
form the base line for extension 
activities. 

Invariably in the island communi- 
ties a close connection exists between 
the important economic pursuits and 
the local religion. Producing the 
staple foods, building houses, and 
everything else vital to survival and 
welfare are saturated with religious 
ideas and rituals, with magic and 
taboo. It is here that such peoples 
undergo some of their greatest dif- 
ficulties and anxieties, and therefore 
seek aid from spiritual forces as they 
interpret them. Even among groups 
converted to Christianity or Islam, 
the familiar local procedures of ritual 
and magic tend to persist as part of 
the essential “technology” of eco- 
nomic operations. To get a people who 
practise shifting cultivation to adopt 
a sedentary form of life would call 
for spiritual as well as material re- 
habilitation, and any innovator has 
to be willing to take supernatural 
risks. The rich feeling that native 
groups have for their soil, sea and 
sky, described by some observers as 
a “mystical communion,” need not be 
wholly a deadweight as regards ex- 
tension programs, but may some 
times be harnessed by the skillful 
worker to give drive to his plans. 

The economic life of the islanders 
also ties deeply into persistent social 
customs which must be understood 
and utilized. Households, kin and 
neighborhood groups, and even whole 
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communities work together in var- 
ious productive enterprises. Within 
such groups, too, there is economic 
specialization on the basis of age, sex, 
class, and other phases of the social 
structure. 

It would be difficult, for instance, 
to gett men to work in spheres that 
traditionally pertain to women. Goods 
pass from hand to hand in the course 
of marriage settlements, gifts to vis- 
itors and many other social transac- 
tions. The status and prestige of sul- 
tans, chiefs and other leaders, and of 
the aristocratic classes is reinforced 
by the accumulation of valued prop- 
erty, giving huge feasts, and other 
ostentatious handling of wealth. 

The extension worker must know 
thoroughly the vs ious types of lead- 
ership and authority in any com- 
munity: heads of households, kin 
elders, religious leaders, native of- 
ficials exercising powers bestowed by 
the imperial governments, and so on. 
The success of his enterprises will 
largely depend on his ability to get 
along with, and use, such leaders. In 
some instances, by attaching prestige 
value to something he wants to in- 
troduce, and getting an influential 
person to sponsor or adopt it, or even 
giving it ceremoniously as a present 
to such a person, the extension work- 
er may rapidly create a widespread 
demand among an otherwise con- 
servative people. At the same time, 
he may have to circumvent a ten- 
dency for any such leader to create 
for himself or his class a monopoly 
over such an innovation for prestige 
reasons. 
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Some of the greatest successes of 
the extension worker may come if he 
is able to harness to his program the 
important cooperative institutions 
existing in all these little intimate 
island communities in greater or 
lesser degree. These peoples, for ex- 
ample, are generally used to working 
in groups, rather than as individuals, 
and a native working bee can get 
prodigies of labor done if the right 
incentives are there. Native work 
habits and values are very different 
from those of western countries, with 
their clock-and-calendar regularity, 
high degree of specialization, and 
sharp separation of “work” from 
“Jeisure.”’ The islanders take part in 
many different kinds of work, timed 
to the broken rhythms of seasonal 
and weather changes, and the sudden 
emergencies which life close to nature 
presents. The drudgery aspects of 
work are often relieved by singing, 
gossiping, feasting, and other ac- 
companiments which rally morale 
and make the task as far as possible 
an enjoyable social activity. Major 
enterprises are usually stamped with 
the solemnities of religion to rally 
both human and spiritual forces to 
get the work completed. 

Cooperative usages also tend to 
dominate in property holding. Some 
resources and goods will be public 
property, just as in western coun- 
tries, while others may be held by 
kin groups, households, and other so- 
cial units, as well as by individuals. 
Customs here are frequently complex, 
and it may be best to forget western 
concepts like “ownership” and “rent,” 
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asking instead about any property 
the questions: Who has authority 
over it? Who uses it? Who has rights, 
interests, equities, responsibilities in 
relation to it? Where multi-owner- 
ship occurs, it is not some vague form 
of communalism or collectivism as 
some have supposed, as the rights of 
all individuals concerned are metic- 
ulously defined by the local custom- 
ary laws on property. Serious misun- 
derstandings and conflicts have 
emerged in some places where white 
settlers have thought that they have 
bought property when all they had 
done was to pay for the rights of one 
individual. 

Inevitably, in the modern setting, 
there tend to be strains and stresses 
as the older cooperative institutions 
are impinged upon by newer ideas of 
rugged individualism in property 
holding and economic enterprise. A 
small but increasing minority of is- 
landers are adopting the white man’s 
values, often local chiefs or aristo- 
crats—who then tend to metamor- 
phose into landlord gentry—and 
younger people who have been to ad- 
vanced educational institutions. How 
far the extension workers will be 
justified in pushing individualism, 
and how he may find adequate oppor- 
unity for persons so marked without 
undermining the coperative institu- 
tions valued by others, will have to be 
judged through close study of local 
circumstances. Some _ students of 
native welfare have hoped that native 
communities could be steered around 
the worst phases of competitive in- 
dividualism by harnessing their co- 
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operative values directly to modern 
enterprises, and in this connection a 
promising growth of native coopera. 
tives in the Gilberts and a number of 
other island areas deserve scrutiny. 

The island peoples are sometimes 
accused of being improvident and 
happy-go-lucky, living only for the 
day. One contributing factor to this 
impression is usually the lack of stor- 
age facilities to carry over surpluses 
and so give greater economic stabil- 
ity. It must be remembered, however, 
that many native products deteriorate 
very rapidly in such tropical, insect 
and bacteria ridden settings. The ex- 
tension worker will find that the 
native is likely to adopt, so to speak, 
a system of living storage, keeping 
such products in his garden or in 
forest and sea until actually needed. 
Nevertheless some peoples have 
worked out means of preserving 
foods by drying, smoking, ferment- 
ing, and other techniques, and of stor- 
ing seasonal crops like grains and 
tubers. In the interests of widening 
the margin of security, extension 
programs can justifiably give con- 
siderable attention to this problem 
of storage, encouraging the transfer 
of current native techniques to 
groups not acquainted with them, 
and developing new ones through lo- 
cal experiment. 

Native handicrafts and industries 
may also come importantly within 
the scope of extension activities. Each 
island people has its own traditional 
crafts—wood and metal work, weav- 
ing, making shell ornaments, and s0 
on—and some get the extra attention 
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lavished that turns them into arts, 
especially so when they are associated 
with religion. In modern days, some 
native industries have declined or died 
out, but others have persisted, and 
may even be enhanced through com- 
mercial or other demand. New types 
of craftwork have also been devel- 
oped, such as hat making and carv- 
ing western-style objects. In a num- 
ber of areas, the governments have 
helped with industrial training, and 
with the improvement and marketing 
of craftwork so as to widen the 
sources of money income. Incidentally 
the extension worker can count on 
native hands nowadays to perform 
many: western skills, such as carpen- 
try, smithing, engineering, and radio 
work. 


Special Problems.—Several special 
problems that have arisen from mod- 


ern contacts can receive only brief 
attention here, though they may well 
tend to monopolize the attention of 
extension workers in the areas 
concerned. 


The first is that of tenancy and 
uury. These ancient institutions of 
Asia have been carried by Indian, 
Arab, and Chinese merchants and 
settlers into the more accessible parts 
of Malaysia, especially the lowland 
rice growing areas. Where in other 
island areas the holders and users of 
land may at most give customary 
tribute or services to chiefs or lead- 
ing families as recognition of their 
teremonious authority over such 
Property, here personal relations 
have long ago hardened into land- 
lord-tenant systems. Interest may be 
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as high as several hundred per cent 
per annum, and bond services or share 
cropping set at what by western 
standards are fantastically extortion- 
ate levels. Tenancy and indebtedness 
are increasing, especially in crowded 
areas where population numbers are 
rising rapidly, and they are creating 
serious problems of poverty, exploita- 
tion, and social unrest. The Philip- 
pine census of 1939, for example, 
showed 60 per cent of Filipino fam- 
ilies as owning no land, and the John 
Doe of such countries is typically a 
tenant or share-cropper caught in 
bondage and debt to a local or ab- 
sentee landlord, or an Asiatic money- 
lender, with little hope of extricating 
himself. 


Colonial authorities in these areas 
have made some effort to meet these 
problems, but in general have moved 
slowly because the landlord class are 
for the most part the local élites 
whom they look to for support, and 
who tend to dominate any native rep- 
resentation in legislative bodies. Law 
and order is usually weighted to the 
side of the landlord, especially if the 
tenant tries to take the matter into 
his own hands by way of agrarian 
organizations or overt action. Laws 
have been placed on statute books 
curbing rates of interest, but these 
can easily be circumvented by the un- 
scrupulous. Governments have also 
experimented with village or neigh- 
borhood banks and granaries, and 
have encouraged cooperative loan as- 
sociations; in Java, even government 
pawnships were established. Serious 
disturbances have already occurred 
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in some of these depressed areas, and 
the extension worker faces here dif- 
ficult political as well as economic di- 
mensions in his planning. 

The population increase mentioned 
above amounts already in some 
places to overpopulation, and in 
many of these ocean and mountain 
bounded areas population pressure 
threatens to become serious. Two 
kinds of places have felt it most so 
far: the crowded rice lands, espe- 
cially around big city centers such as 
Batavia and Manila, and very small 
islands with their limited resources. 
The Pacific islands have entered the 
“swarming period” of population in- 
crease that has touched country after 
country in recent decades. Birth 
rates, geared to traditional sex and 
social customs, continue high, but 
death rates are being progressively 


lowered through modern health meas- 
ures and greater economic and social 
security. A few island areas are still 


undergoing depopulation, notably 
along the frontiers of the New 
Guinea region, because of tempo- 
rarily exaggerated mortality caused 
by new diseases and other factors, 
but in general this formerly marked 
trend is now reversed. 


Governments have tried to meet 
population pressure by helping to 
break in any new areas available for 
cultivation, improving irrigation sys- 
tems, encouraging more intensive 
production, fostering handicraft in- 
dustries, and taking any other meas- 
ures possible to widen the subsis- 
tence base in the home areas. Some 
have also experimented with schemes 
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of resettlement and colonization. Ip 
theory it should be easy to meet the 
problem for a long time to come by 
allowing surplus numbers to spill 
over into the many relatively empty 
areas. To some degree this has been 
happening. Voluntary migration has 
taken hundreds of thousands of Fij- 
ipinos, for example, to pioneer outer 
belts in the Philippines, and even to 
the United States. Similarly, colonies 
of settlers from such tiny islands as 
the Tokelaus and Niue have taken 
form at the larger South Sea ports. 
Even so, most needy families are in 
no position to migrate for want of 
capital and because of debts and 
other obligations. Frontier areas are 
often disease-ridden, as with malaria; 
local peoples (and spirits too) may be 
hostile; and unless a community is 
formed comparable with the friendly 
and secure ancestral settlement back 
home, such pioneering has few at- 
tractions. 

Government schemes have had to 
take these factors into account by 
establishing group colonies with ade- 
quate financial and welfare facilities. 
Inevitably they have proved costly, 
and so far have been minor in terms 
of the magnitude of the need. The 
Dutch in the Indies, for instance, 
have resettled about 200,000 Javanese 
in the outer provinces during the six 
years to 1940, but at the same time 
Java’s population has increased by 
about 600,000 a year. An anthropol- 
ogist visiting one of the small islands 
recently was asked in all seriousness 
by the elders whether the government 
would permit the age-old custom a 































infanticide once more. Such problems, 
though of course not unique to the 
islands, become especially sharp be- 
cause of their definitely ocean-bound 
nature, and because the islanders are 
rarely permitted to settle in countries 
elsewhere even in the exceptional case 
that their usually tight ties with their 
ancestral communities become loos- 
ened enougr for them to want this. 


Some of the most serious problems 
facing the extension worker may also 
occur in relation to natives living in 
and around the urban centers, and 
in the labor lines or barracks at plan- 
tations and mines. A small minority 
of natives in the cities and towns may 
have regular incomes as government 
or business employees, as landlords, 
and occasionally as successful profes- 
sional or business men. The same ap- 
plies to part-natives, the great ma- 
jority of whom tend to congregate at 
such centers. But most natives, and 
many part-natives, are likely to have 
a much lower scale of living than the 
rural people. Besides those whose 
homes are in the area, the urban cen- 
ters have formed a mecca for the am- 
bitious, the discontented, and the very 
poor, and nowadays there is chronic 
unemployment. At most, the major- 
ity have to get along on casual work 
such as stevedoring, or by riding pre- 
cariously on the economic coat-tails 
of luckier relatives. Native varieties 
of slums have sprung up, and health 
and welfare conditions may be very 
bad. In the war zones such centers 
have been bearing the brunt of trade 
dislocation, bomb damage, and other 
disorganizing conditions, so that their 
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inhabitants are likely to be in greater 
need of relief and rehabilitation than 
any other groups. 

Some jurisdictions still have sys- 
tems of indentured, or contract labor 
by which native or other laborers are 
bound by a penal clause to stay on the 
jobs for which they have been re- 
cruited. Others have abolished this 
type of labor service, or are restrict- 
ing it, developing instead “free” lab- 
or systems. The days are past when 
“blackbirding” flourished in the is- 
lands, and nowadays all governments 
regulate by law recruiting, conditions 
of work, wages, housing, and other 
phases of employment. Local officials 
supervise these matters, aided per- 
haps by special labor inspectors. 
Even so, the existing labor systems 
have been the subject of frequent in- 
vestigations, and they offer a par- 
ticularly difficult dimension from the 
viewpoint of welfare. 


Health and nutrition are fre- 
quently poor among such laborers, 
the more so because official dietary 
prescriptions are usually antiquated 
in terms of modern standards. Wom- 
en rarely accompany the men from 
their home villages, and there is 
usually little provision for construc- 
tive use of leisure, so that serious so- 
cial problems have tended to emerge. 
Often a very large proportion of the 
younger men are away from home in 
such service, and this creates eco- 
nomic and social problems in the nat- 
ive communities concerned. The ex- 
treme case has probably been the 
New Guinea Mandate, where close to 
one quarter of the adult males were 
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serving as indentured laborers when 
war broke out. The extension worker 
may be able to encourage the develop- 
ment of small gardens in the urban 
centers and labor lines, and in other 
ways help to meet the problems of 
these special groups. 


The basic matter of nutrition in the 
islands deserves much more study 
than it has received so far. Limited 
information to date suggests that 
groups living primarily on a local 
subsistence basis tend to have ade- 
quate diets, though some native 
menus make for much better phys- 
ique and teeth than others. (The 
amazing variety of native food items, 
and their very different rhythms of 
food intake, almost defy conventional 
“standards of living’ study sched- 
ules.) By contrast, groups living in 
the towns and labor lines are likely to 
have very inadequate diets. Polished 
rice, cheap canned meat and fish, 
sugar, and tea or coffee, often con- 
sumed with few fresh vegetables or 
fruit, open the way to beriberi, 
tuberculosis, and other diseases the 
main incidence of which is in such 
areas. Infant diets have been made a 
matter of concern in some jurisdic- 
tions, and several government health 
departments have achieved notable 
success through setting up women’s 
committees in native communities to 
supervise this and other aspects of 
baby care and family welfare. Here, 
as in every type of activity with 
which the extension worker may be 
concerned, fundamental progress will 
be made only as the people them- 
selves come to understand their 
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problems and, with appropriate guid- 
ance, initiate the remedies. 


Future Prospects.—Over and above 
all these special conditions, and 
vitally influencing whatever solu- 
tions may be planned, looms the 
larger question of what economic 
future these island areas may have 
in the world that is now in the 
making. 

By recent trends, the outlook from 
the commercial viewpoint is by no 
means promising. Uncertain market- 
ing opportunities, increasing com- 
petition from synthetics, and now the 
breaking in of great new areas of 
production to take the place of those 
temporarily lost to Japan, all point to 
straightened conditions in the post- 
war period. The question may justi- 
fiably be posed whether the welfare 
of the island peoples would not be 
better served by encouraging them 
to fall back as far as possible on sub- 
sistence economies rather than ex- 
posing themselves to the vagaries of 
world markets—becoming, so to 
speak, an island peasantry. 

Nevertheless, important as it is to 
strengthen and stabilize the local 
economies, it must be recognized that 
the native peoples have definite and 
expanding wants which can be met 
only by entering to a corresponding 
extent into the larger commercial 
economy. Furthermore, the economic 
clock cannot be turned back on the 
cities and towns, the crowded areas, 
and the hopes of the educated youth. 
Extension programs must therefore 
try to meet as far as possible these 
legitimate needs by careful study and 
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organization of local commercial pro- 
duction. Fortunately, natives usually 
command their own land and labor, 
and also have cooperative institutions 
that may afford a margin of advan- 
tage over non-native individual en- 
terprise. Among the leads that may 
be open are greater diversification of 
output, encouragement of any unique 
local crafts or other marketable 
skills and resources, and government 
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assistance in handling and marketing 
of products. It seems certain that 
governing authorities, by way of ex- 
tension programs or their equivalent, 
will have to take an increasingly 
active role in native economic life if 
these island peoples are to bridge 
without undue disorganization and 
hardship the gap between their tra- 
tional ways and life in the modern 
civilized world. 








The Impact of the War on a Mid-West Rurban 
Community* 


By Wayne C. Neely+ 


ABSTRACT 


An informal study of a typical small community reveals certain trends of 
social change during war time: (1) The Middle West is not fundamentally 
isolationist. It is reverting to its traditional Republicanism, is critical of gov- 
ernment interference, and is vague about war goals; but mobility, acceptance 
of rationing, and attitudes toward Russia are unfavorable to isolationism. 
(2) There is increased community cooperation and cohesiveness, through war 
drives, “the pitchfork brigade” from town, increased dependence on the weekly 
newspaper, and town-centered government agencies serving farm people. The 
war has accelerated such technological and institutional changes as adoption 
of new farm machinery and grains, food preservation, soil conservation, and 
the organization for crop control and rural electrification. (3) The daily round 
of farm and community life reflects many dislocations, and the attitudes of 
the people have been made malleable, so that they may be directed toward 
progress or reaction. The greatest need of such communities is an enlightened 
leadership that can gear their thinking and institutions to a closely-knit, 
interdependent world. 


RESUMEN 


Un estudio informal de una pequefia comunidad tipica revela ciertas ten- 
dencias en los cambios sociales que se han efectuado durante el transcurso de 
la guerra: (1) El Mediano Oeste no es fundamentalmente partidario del 
aislamiento. Esta volviendo a su Republicanismo tradicional, censura la in- 
tervencién del gobierno, y no tiene opiniones definidas tocante a los objetivos 
de la guerra; pero la movilidad, la buena acogida al sistema de raciones, y las 
actitudes tocante a Rusia son desfavorables al aislamiento. (2) Se nota un 
aumento en la cooperacién y en la cohesién de la comunidad que han sido 
fomentadas por las exigencias de la guerra, por “la brigada del bieldo” de las 
poblaciones, por la mayor dependencia en el periédico semanal, y por la 
concentracién en las poblaciones de las agencias gubernamentales que sirven a 
los agricultores. La guerra ha acelerado los cambios tecnolégicos e insti- 
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tucionales tales como la adopcién de nueva maquinaria agricola, la conservacién 
de los alimentos, la conservacién de los suelos, la organizacién del control de 


los cultivos y la electrificacién rural. (3) La vida diaria en los hogares y en 
las comunidades rurales refleja muchas dislocaciones, y las actitudes de la 
poblacién rural se han vuelto maleables de manera que pueden dirigirse hacia 


cs ta 


reso 0 hacia la reaccién. La necesidad primordial de tales comunidades 
e lideres con ideas progresistas que puedan guiar el pensamiento y las 


instituciones rurales hacia un mundo en el que prevalezcan la unién y la 


mutua dependencia. 


The war has come to Greenfield, 
and as crises do, has left the com- 
munity facing two ways. Along with 
Metropolis, Middletown, and Mine- 
ville, it has its problems, its doubts, 
its questions, its climate of opinion, 
—and its strengths and hopes for a 
world at war. 


Greenfield is typical of hundreds 
of small towns in Iowa and in the 
Middle West. It is a “rurban” com- 
munity pure and simple, a county seat 
of 1,869 population (1940 Census) 
and its surrounding trade area that 
includes perhaps half the county. Its 
chief claim to fame currently is that 
Henry A. Wallace was born in Adair 
County, and that Harrison E. Spang- 
ler once lived there. The Vice Presi- 
dent was instrumental in Greenfield’s 
inaugurating a highly successful Pan- 
American Day celebration in 1942, 
and he himself has returned to tap 
community opinion by discussing pol- 
itics, war, and farm economics with 
shirt-sleeved business men and farm- 
ers drinking lemonade at the country 
club. 


This is a livestock and small grain 
area, almost completely untouched by 
industry. Thousands of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep pass each year through the 
local stock yards or the community 
sale barn, or are collected on the 
farms by truckers for direct ship- 





ment to Omaha, Des Moines, or St. 
Joseph. Local produce stations buy 
poultry, eggs, and cream; the farm. 
ers’ cooperative creamery makes but- 
ter for a Chicago grocery chain, and 
the cooperative elevator buys oats 
and corn. 

Greenfield sells farmers groceries, 
overalls, lumber, coal, machinery, 
hardware, furniture, gasoline,—and 
once upon a time, automobiles. It fur- 
nishes their haircuts, and “perma- 
nents” for their wives and daughters; 
it cleans their Sunday clothes and 
mends their shoes and harness. 


Here are a dozen or so lawyers, 
physicians, and dentists, and a veter- 
inarian. Here are a bank, the only 
one of three to survive the depression, 
a weekly newspaper, a modern high 
school, half a dozen churches, a small 
Carnegie library, a movie theater, a 
municipal swimming pool, a country 
club, a state liquor store. Here are 
the post office, the railway and bus 
stations, the local telephone exchange. 
Here are the traditional officers of 
county government occupying the 
court house, and also those newer of- 


ficials through whom in recent years}. 


the functions of government have s0 
noticeably filtered down to local com- 
munities and tied town and country 
together—the Rural Electrification, 
the Agricultural Adjustment, and the 
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Farm Security Administrations, the 
County Welfare Board, and the Soil 
Conservation Service. Thus the rural 
function of agricultural production 
and the urban functions of trade, 
service, recreation, institutional life, 
and communication with the outside 
world are woven into a single com- 
munity pattern. 

What of Greenfield and the war, 
of the Middle West and the war? As 
a seasonally unemployed college pro- 
fessor, attempting, by returning each 
summer to the farm of his boyhood, 
to make a contribution to “Food for 
Freedom,” I have tried with some de- 
liberation to answer these questions. 
From the town square on a rainy 
afternoon, from the neighborhood 
threshing gang, from the business 
men who visit between sales, from 
the farmers and speculators who 
bring their livestock to the weekly 
auction sale, from the county agent, 
the editor, the librarian, the social 
welfare secretary, one gets the pulse 
of the community. 

Three conclusions, I think, are in- 
dicated. First, the rural Middle West 
is not so isolationist as is generally 
assumed. Second, the war has in- 
creased community cooperation and 
accelerated changes that might other- 
wise have taken many years. Finally, 
the war has pulverized certain old 
social forms, leaving the people open 
to a leadership that can, for good or 
ill, mold them toward progress or 
reaction. 


I. 


Isolationism is certainly not a de- 
fined, 


crystallized ideology. It is 
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doubtful whether it ever was, even 
before Pearl Harbor. What appears 
to be isolationism is probably born of 
the inability to visualize the war in 
concrete terms, the vagueness of war 
goals, and the little understood rela- 
tionship of these communities to a 
complex economic, political, and so- 
cial order. The war is a nasty busi- 
ness, yes, and people wish it were 
over ; they would like to have the boys 
home and to use their cars again. But 
there is no feeling that we have no 
business in the war, and there is com- 
plete acceptance of the idea that the 
war must be won. There is, unfortu- 
nately, too little realization of the 
revolutionary nature of the war and 
of other movements afoot in the 
world. If strikers are sometimes 
branded as “traitors,” that merely 
serves to conf the people in their 
own devotion to the war effort. If 
there is little informed opinion about 
real economic security, people are 
well aware of the dangers of post- 
war depression, unemployment, and 
low prices. There is no local race 
problem. 


The Republican resurgence in 1940 
and after does not necessarily reflect 
isolationism. This traditionally Re- 
publican area was never really 
weaned away to the New Deal. This 
was especially true in the small towns 
of Iowa: Roosevelt got 70.2 per cent 
of the farm vote in 1932, but only 
50.9 per cent of the vote in towns 
under 10,000; in 1936 he got 61.4 per 
cent of the farm vote and 48 per cent 
of the town vote. And now that pros- 
perity has returned, both farmers 
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and townsmen feel more independent, 
more inclined to vote against the 
“ins.” Even if this trend continues 
in 1944, as now seems likely, it is 
doubtful that it indicates genuine 
isolationism. It is rather a situation 
that an isolationist leadership can 
capitalize. A recent survey of farm 
opinion by the Wallaces’ Farmer 
found 48 per cent of those inter- 
viewed believing President Roosevelt 
is doing a good job, and only 13 per 
cent believing he is doing a poor job. 
Only 19 per cent said Congress is 
doing a good job, and 18 per cent 
said it is doing a poor job—an inter- 
esting item to compare with the fact 
that all Iowa’s Congressmen and one 
of her Senators are Republicans. 


The mobility induced by the war 
can scarcely help having its effect in 
terms of cultural diffusion. Many an 
erstwhile shy farm lad has returned 
on furlough with a snappy uniform 
and military bearing; small-town and 
country girls, after following a newly 
acquired husband from camp to 
camp, return home when he is fin- 
ally sent abroad; mothers and fath- 
ers visit their sons in camps in Texas, 
or Georgia, or California—all have 
become aware of worlds they had not 
known to exist, and have introduced 
new stimuli into the local community. 
Likewise with the service men’s let- 
ters from Palestine, Africa, or Alas- 
ka. Books in the library or magazine 
articles may describe much better the 
folkways of these strange lands. But 
while the books sit idly on the shelves 
and the feature story, even under a 
famous correspondent’s by-line, is 
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skipped over, the letter written t 
Dad and Mom by Young Bill Smith, 
the neighbor kid or the grocery clerk, 
is eagerly read and discussed when 
it appears in the Free Press. So the 
barriers between Iowa rural culture 
and that of remote lands are worn 
down somewhat, because Young Bill 
has an entree to his audience that 
H. R. Knickerbocker, Lowell Thomas, 
or Ernie Pyle has not. 

There seems to be no following of 
any of the more obnoxious “native 
fascist” type of leader as exemplified 
in so many metropolitan cities. The 
fly-by-night distributor of scurrilous 
pamphlets and hate newspapers has 
not reached into the local rural com- 
munity. There is no conception of 
anti-Semitism as a formulated ide. 
ology, Red-baiting as such is almost 
never recognized (the reaction to the 
Dies Committee, for example, is 
simply an uncritical assumption that 
of course Congress should investigate 
anything that is un-American), and 
the America First movement is un- 
known. 


There is grumbling about bureav- 
cracy and government inefficiency, 
but sober reflection generally tones 
down street corner conversation. One 
Wallaces’ Farmer opinion poll found 
82 per cent of those interviewed re- 
plying that farmers should make no 
sales to black market dealers, and at- 
other found two-thirds of those in- 
terviewed either in unqualified ap- 
proval of OPA or at least sufficiently 
favorable to say that despite blund- 
ers, it has helped to keep prices down. 
(Actually, to cite examples, farm 
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equipment prices in September, 1943, 
were only 182 per cent of the 1910-14 
level, compared to 253 per cent in 
1919; and clothes were 162 per cent, 
compared to 233 per cent in 1919.) 

There is, finally, in the attitude 
toward Russia one of the major evi- 
dences that isolationism is not well 
founded. In February, 1943, a Gallup 
poll found sentiment favorable to 
Russia more prevalent in the West 
North Central states than in any 
other region. The admiration for Rus- 
sia is surprisingly widespread, prin- 
cipally, to be sure, because of her mil- 
itary accomplishments, but appar- 
ently not too fearful of her ideology. 
Americans love a winner, of course, 
but it is generally conceded that we 
owe our own security to the way Rus- 
sia has mauled the Nazis. Everyone 
remarks that Stalin will have much 
to say at the peace table, but most of 
the talk indicates that he is thought 
to deserve the privilege. His direct- 
ness and practicality appeal to the 
farmer; as yet, he looks more like a 
shrewd horse trader than the epitome 
of Oriental inscrutibility conjured up 
by the isolationist, Red-baiting press. 
He’s a good man to have on our side. 
At the same time, there is a feeling 
that we should not let the Russians 
get to Berlin before we do. 


Il. 


The Middle West has progressed 
rapidly in recent years in technology, 
town-country community cohesion, 
and certain social reforms. The war 
has accelerated the process, and in 
many cases has almost completely 
buried old conflicts. 
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For a decade, tractors, corn pick- 
ers, hay balers, and harvester-com- 
bines have led a mechanical revolu- 
tion on the farm. The war has 
brought an overwhelming demand 
for new farm machinery, due, first, 
to the acute (though by no means 
catastrophic labor shortage) , and sec- 
ond, to the farmers’ increased buying 
power. Rationing has retarded the 
actual adoption of improvements 
that would normally occur in a period 
of prosperity. Farmers have to patch 
up their old machinery, as they did 
without protest in the tight depres- 
sion days, but this is inconvenient, 
time-consuming, and irritating, and 
they wish it were possible just to dis- 
card the old models. Moreover, the 
kind of semi-retirement heretofore 
practiced by many middle-aged farm- 
ers with grown sons upon whom they 
had come to depend for much of the 
farm work is no longer possible. In 
1943, 90 per cent of the farm labor 
done in Iowa was family labor; it 
was 75 per cent in 1941. This scarcity 
of man rower augments the pressure 
for machinery. Thus the psycholog- 
ical groundwork and the financial re- 
serves, both powerful stimulants to 
the adoption of new culture, are pres- 
ent. The WPB authorization for in- 
creasing the manufacture of farm im- 
plements from 40 per cent of the 1940 
output in 1943 to 80 per cent in 1944 
will undoubtedly give a mighty boost 
to this technological change. 

Ninety-nine per cent of Iowa’s 
enormous corn crop is of the hybrid 
varieties, a change accomplished al- 
most completely in a single decade. 
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New disease-resistant varieties of 
oats, released only a few years ago 
by the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, have become widely adopted. 
Since the older varieties are esti- 
mated to lose 30 per cent of their 
normal yield to rust and smut, the 
appeals of the State College and the 
seed companies carry added weight 
in a period of high production 
demands. 

More efficient dairy cows and lay- 
ing hens, purebred sires, and founda- 
tion stock for newly established herds 
are all in great demand. Again, 
higher farm income is one explana- 
tion; production goals, another. Pro- 
duction figures for all kinds of live- 
stock have soared. Iowa produced, for 
example, 19 per cent more spring pigs 
and 16 per cent more poultry in 1943 
than in 1942. Here, too, one sees 
trends toward agricultural mass pro- 
duction. To cite a single illustration, 
96 per cent of Iowa’s baby chicks last 
year came from commercial hatch- 
eries. Busy farmers have no time to 
bother with setting hens and their 
haphazardly timed broods. 


The use of the local refrigerator 
locker plant has almost completely 
eliminated the old technology of meat 
slaughtering and curing for its pa- 
trons, and it has modified consider- 
ably that of fruit and vegetable pro- 
cessing. The locker butcher now 
slaughters a farmer’s hog, cuts, 
wraps, and freezes the meat, and 
stores it in the patron’s individual 
locker, all at an average cost of about 
$3. A beef costs correspondingly 
more. The farm family’s only neces- 
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sary contact with the whole process 
is to load the animal into the truck 
that delivers it at the plant. Fruit 
and vegetable processing is not yet 
so streamlined, partly because more 
of the preparation must be done at 
home, and partly because results 
have, on the whole, been less satis- 
factory. The plant is operated by the 
farmers’ cooperative; with 450 pa- 
trons, it is full to capacity and has a 
long waiting list. There has been talk 
of doubling the number of lockers, 
for townspeople as well as farmers 
would patronize the plant heavily. 
The new practices of soil conserva- 
tion and rural electrification likewise 
have a meaning for technology. Strip 
planting, contouring, and other meas- 
ures for controlling erosion make 
more sense, now that food production 
goals put a new value on land. Much 
of the original inertia met by the Soil 
Conservation Service has been over- 
come and cultural practices that 
would have made only slow headway 
have in a brief span become generally 
adopted. The Rural Electrification 
Administration was also both 
damned and ridiculed—it was a New 
Deal agency! But a few lines were 
established, and as farmers saw their 
neighbors with all the electric gadg- 
ets of the town dweller, and realized 
the labor-saving virtues of electric 
pumps, milking machines, brooders, 
feed grinders, and lights, the REA’s 
bastard origin faded into the limbo 
of a forgotten past. Electric lights 
come first to every electrified farm 
home; irons and radios come next, to 
be followed by washing machines, re- 
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frigerators, toasters, vacuum clean- 
ers, hot plates, and water pumps. 

The REA pioneered in simple, 
long-span line design, and in the 
adoption of easily read meters, small 
transformers, and other’ devices 
which reduced electric service costs. 
It has insisted on comprehensive area 
coverage, which avoids the stranding 
of small potential users, and it has 
aided in the organization of farm- 
ers’ cooperatives to obtain the elec- 
tric service. This stimulated private 
utilities to unwonted activity; 
“friendly, business-managed electric 
companies,” in current advertise- 
ments in farm journals, refer to 
“more than 50,000 Iowa farmers now 
being helped to produce more food 
for freedom by low cost electric 
power.” Thus a decade has seen vast 
changes in rural standards of living 
as well as in technological resources. 

The changes in technology are, 
however, only one aspect of the social 
revolution in the rural community. 
There are impressive advances also 
in community organization and co- 
operation. Commercial agriculture, 
improved roads, modern schools, and 
other town-centered institutions have 
long been reducing the cleavage be- 
tween town and country. The isolated 
cohesive rural neighborhood has been 
supplanted in part by a web of com- 
munity relationships—economic, so- 
tial, cultural, and organizational, 
though not political—between farm- 
ers and townsmen. The necessities of 
war have accelerated the trend. 


Town-country cooperation is re- 
vealed in all sorts of ways. Greenfield 
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business men organize a “pitchfork 
brigade” to aid farmers in haying 
and harvesting. They go out in small 
groups for an afternoon, or more 
often in “the cool of the evening” 
after an early supper, and complete 
a harvest in three or four hours. Un- 
der the impetus of comaraderie and 
group activity, many of these farm- 
reared business men find oat shocking 
or hay pitching coming back even 
after thirty years’ absence from the 
harvest fields. 


The Red Cross and bond drives 
help to weld town and country to- 
gether in a common enterprise. The 
fact that Adair County was fifth, 
among the ninety-nine counties in 
the state, to go over the top in the 
second war loan, clinched a consider- 
able degree of community esprit de 
corps. These drives are carried on by 
committees of farmers and business 
men, who volunteer their time and 
effort. The result both enhances com- 
munity organization, and increases 
awareness of the larger, interdepend- 
ent world. The periodic cattle feed- 
ers’ banquets, attended by business 
men and farmers and addressed by 
State College specialists and com- 
mercial buyers, likewise deal with in- 
terests common to an important 
town-country element in the com- 
munity. 

The country is increasingly being 
tied into service relationships with 
the town. For instance, the farmers’ 
cooperative creamery has recently 
instituted a route system of collecting 
cream. Instead of the patron’s having 
to deliver his own cream, the cream- 
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ery truck now collects it at the farm, 
and brings butter to the door. The 
driver will also, upon request, bring 
provisions out of the farmer’s locker, 
thus saving a trip to town. The cir- 
culation of the weekly newspaper is 
at the highest point in its history. It 
performs a distinctly valuable com- 
munity service, both in peace time 
when it acts as a source of informa- 
tion, a time table and directory of 
local events, and of entertainment; 
and especially now that war requires 
the collective consciousness and col- 
lective action of the community more 
than ever. It is extremely important 
in the success of any community en- 
terprise, such as the bond and Red 
Cross drives. It gives information 
concerning rationing, repair of farm 
machinery, labor saving, canning, 


recipes, and carries the news releases 
from the State College. An alert ed- 
itor has developed the editorials 
rather specifically in line with social, 
economic, and political problems, 
both local and far flung, connected 
with the war. 


The location in Greenfield of nu- 
merous governmental offices, through 
which country patrons are tied to- 
gether in a new and important net- 
work of service relationships, is a 
most significant, though not war-in- 
spired trend. The Agricultural Ad- 
justment, Soil Conservation, Rural 
Electrification, and Farm Security 
offices act as another tie in weaving 
town and country together in a co- 
hesive, interdependent community. 
The AAA particularly has been used 
for guidance in wartime regulations 


and in the shifting of crops to 
achieve a balanced production be. 
tween surplus and deficit crops, and 
it is likely to be increasingly im. 
portant as the machinery through 
which post-war readjustments will 
be made. The draft and rationing 
boards also create another net of ad. 
ministrative relationships cementing 
town and country. 


Perhaps the most outstanding 
phase of local community organiza- 
tion is the psychological readjust- 
ment that has accompanied certain 
changes in the social structure. Many 
bitterly opposed reforms have in a 
few years become commonplace and 
accepted. It is only natural that in so 
predominantly Republican an area, 
New Deal measures have been un- 
popular,—until they lose their stigma 
through both beneficence and famil- 
iarity. The county’s majority for 
Roosevelt in 1932 was one of the very 
rare occasions when it has voted for 
a Democratic presidential or guber- 
natorial candidate. But the AAA, for 
example, came when farmers were 
desperately clutching for any straw, 
and though for a while it generated 
some serious mental conflicts, it is 
now a generally accepted part of the 
social organization. 

The AAA’s first two years were 
beset by conflict, and the farmers 
attitudes at the time presented psy- 
chological data of first rate impor- 
tance. There was no question that 
this program was saving the farm- 
ers’ economic lives; the results of the 
benefit payments were obvious 10 
them and to everyone else. But it was 
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a Democratic administration that was 
playing this heroic role, and doing so 
by means of crop limitation! To tra- 
ditionally Republican farmers, con- 
ditioned by competition, by farm 
journals, and by the agricultural col- 
leges, to regard high yields, increased 
production, as the goal of all effort, 
New Deal personalities and methods 
were highly unorthodox. The result 
was an obvious schizoid trend in the 
thinking and conversation of many 
farmers. One could not help being im- 
pressed over and over again in 1935, 
1936, and 1937 by the psychological 
difficulties generated by the attempt 
to reconcile returning prosperity un- 
der such heretic auspices with the 
traditional attitudes. But the AAA 
prevailed, and its shift to a soil con- 
servation basis put it on firmer 
ground. Now, surveys indicate that 
about two-thirds of the farmers want 
the AAA kept. The majority of farm- 
ers do not want to be turned loose to 
grow what they please and as much 
as they please, without advice, inter- 
ference, and assistance through price 
control and government payments. 
This is not, I think, blind submission 
to government dictatorship, but ad- 
justment, unconscious in part, to an 
increasingly complex economic world. 

The REA had much the same ex- 
perience. Its origin, too, has been for- 
gotten. Not a complaint has been 
heard in many a moon, and twenty- 
five customers clamor for every re- 
frigerator released. The local cooper- 
ative was planning to build its own 
generating plant just as the war 
broke out; it could now build hun- 
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dreds of miles of new lines if it could 
only get the materials. The support- 
ing philosophy for this change, too, 
has been thoroughly established; at 
the first opportunity, electrification 
will become a commonplace rural 
pattern. 

Even the Social Welfare program 
is now pretty generally accepted de- 
spite the violent denunciations of re- 
lief called forth from these essen- 
tially conservative and independent 
small-town business men and farm- 
ers. The WPA is of course completely 
liquidated; there are a few aged, in- 
capacitated, and widowed “on re- 
lief” ; a new Iowa law providing aid 
to dependent children went into ef- 
fect on January 1, 1944. So the local 
welfare office finds its job becoming 
more systematic and defined, while 
community gossip and grumbling 
have moved on to new targets. The 
rationing board is the latest instance 
of “government interference” ; it gets 
the kicks now, while the welfare of- 
fice seems more familiar and taken 
for granted. 

Thus do the cycles of social change 
run their course, as they have before 
in other improvements and reforms, 
—hard roads, telephones, modern 
schools, the Farm Bureau. New oc- 
casions bring new duties,—and new 
mores, too. 


Ill. 


Many other folkways and institu- 
tions in Greenfield have felt the im- 
pact of the war, but it is impossible 
yet to assess the full effects. The war 
has interposed a period of unadjust- 
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ment out of which new social forms 
arise. 

In a state with the highest literacy 
rating in the country, schools are of 
primary importance. Almost no 
schools have closed, but numerous ex- 
teachers have been given emergency 
certificates and married women have 
been accepted as teachers in some 
numbers. Men teachers are practic- 
ally non-existent. In spite of a de- 
cline of 12 per cent in the number of 
children 5-14 years of age in the 
county between 1930 and 1940, town 
schools have maintained enrollment, 
though country schools have lost. 
Disciplinary problems, absences, and 
low grades have not been noticeable, 
as they have in larger communities. 
There have been more marriages 
among high school students, however, 
and some parents are said to main- 
tain that children do not need an edu- 
cation now to get a job. More country 
schools are closing entirely for a few 
weeks in seasons of busy work, and 
the town high school has shortened 
its term by two weeks by the device 
of a longer daily schedule. The ath- 
letic, music, and drama programs 
have been curtailed—a rather serious 
cultural loss to children in a com- 
munity with limited resources of this 
type. 

Many of the farm children, on the 
other hand, continue to receive voca- 
tional training through the 4-H 
Clubs. The county fair has been dis- 
continued, as have the state fair and 
practically all other county fairs, but 
the 4-H Club show acts as something 
of a substitute. Some seventy such 
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shows were held in the state last year, 
The secretary of the local fair insists 
that the boys and girls go through 
the routine of entering their exhibits, 
stalling their livestock, and showing 
in open competition, because he 
believes that this keeps alive the 
spirit of the fair and trains the ex- 
hibitors for the time when the real 
fair will return. County fairs have 
tended to give way to 4-H Club shows 
for more than a decade, however, and 
it is not clear whether the present 
crisis will accentuate the trend or 
merely give these rural boys and girls 
the chance to keep alive this item of 
the community culture for the 
duration. 

The local library is a community 
resource less fully utilized than it 
could be, either in understanding the 
war or in fashioning a vital public 
opinion. There is some specific inter- 
est in such titles as Burma Road, The 
Wounded Don’t Cry, and Berlin 
Diary, but most people say they can 
get all the war news they want from 
the radio and the newspapers. Listen- 
ing to several news broadcasts each 
day is a very common local custom, 
despite the fact that they are monot- 
onously repetitive. Casual inquiry in- 
dicates that few listen to commenta- 
tors as distinct from news broad- 
casters, and few read interpretative 
articles. Two women’s clubs in town 
have discussed peace programs, but 
there is little organized public discus- 
sion in the community. 

As in the past, the churches con- 
tinue to be, functionally, not religious 
and service groups primarily, but 
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sociability groups. Sermons and Sun- 
day School lessons scarcely come to 
grips with world problems; they 
make a few brief references that seek 
to “apply the lessons of the Bible to 
our life today.” It is said that church 
attendance has increased somewhat, 
and there is no doubt that funds are 
much easier to raise than in pre-war 
years. Parenthetically, a study of 
Iowa farm families may be noted, in 
which they were found to be giving 
50 per cent more money to church 
and charity in 1942 than in 1939. 


In the recreational field, some of 
the social functions in connection 
with schools have been curtailed. The 
disappearance of the state and county 
fairs has removed an important 


recreational event. The pot-luck sup- 
pers of certain farmers’ clubs, Sun- 


day School classes, and women’s clubs 
have deteriorated into the mere serv- 
ing of refreshments. A particularly 
interesting feature of such meetings 
appeared in the early days of ration- 
ing. Bringing one’s own sugar and 
coffee suddenly became one of the 
mores. Those who disregarded press 
and pulpit announcements to “Bring 
your own sugar’’ were defined in no 
uncertain terms. 


But in general there are as many 
family reunions, picnics, and social 
evenings as ever. Dinners and enter- 
tainments for boys leaving for the 
service or home on furlough add to 
the usual number. The principal 
change in the menu at all such af- 
fairs is the absence of sugar desserts 
—cake and ice cream; but fried chick- 
en is more abundant than ever. The 
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Saturday night crowd in town seems 
undiminished, the movies flourish, 
and nickles and dimes are plentiful 
for hot dogs, beers, cokes, candy bars, 
and ice cream, though some of these 
commodities are not easily available. 


Recreational trips by automobile 
have been drastically reduced. One 
can only surmise that some tractor 
gas finds its way into automobile 
tanks, but going to the Minnesota 
lakes to fish, driving long distances 
to visit family or friends, and shop- 
ping in Des Moines or Omaha can be 
managed by very few. Gas rationing 
puts a crimp in adolescent use of 
automobiles. Boys and girls still 
break up into their own crowds and 
cliques, however. Fun is had locally, 
at movies or swimming pool. 


Local families have probably de- 
veloped somewhat more initiative and 
self-sufficiency. There is more farm 
work to be done, and in town victory 
gardens have absorbed a good deal of 
youthful energy. Many adolescents 
have held jobs that would not have 
been available but for the war. In 
many cases the desire to own a farm 
has appeared, and the possibility of 
attainment, now that money is more 
plentiful, has cemented the family re- 
lationship. The traditional unity and 
self-sufficiency of the rural family 
seem to have prevented any problem 
of delinquency; there has been no ef- 
fort on the part of churches, clubs, 
or civic groups to provide anything 
in the way of a youth program. 

The agencies of communication 
have been strained to capacity. The 
local paper prints 3,100 copies weekly 
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compared to the former peak of 2,500 
right after the consolidation of two 
papers in 1916. Money is more plenti- 
ful; news interest, especially concern- 
ing service men, is greater; and sev- 
eral hundred copies go directly to 
men in the camps or abroad. The 
problems of newspaper publishing 
have multiplied, naturally, because of 
the shortage of skilled mechanical 
and reportorial help, of paper, and 
of materials for making cuts. Inci- 
dentally, several dozen small papers 
in the state have ceased publication; 
editors are going into the service, or 
the shortage of help and materials is 
too great to surmount. Circulation 
figures for the metropolitan news- 
papers most read in the community 
show little change from pre-war 
times. 


Long distance telephone calls have 
doubled since the war began. Local 
calls are also much more numerous 
because of increased business activ- 
ity and the reduction of direct con- 
tact via the automobile. Here, too, 
shortage of labor and materials 
makes repair work difficult and ex- 
pansion impossible. The highways, 
especially country roads, show very 
evident effects of the war. No new 
building projects can be undertaken, 
and upkeep is difficult. Country dirt 
roads go undragged for weeks; road- 
side weeds remain uncut. The main 
highways are maintained, however, 
in pretty much the usual state of re- 
pair. The small branch railway line 
that for years has served the com- 
munity has regained a bit of the traf- 
fic which it had lost almost entirely 


to trucks and cars. The through bus 
line from Chicago to Omaha con- 
tinues to carry the great bulk of pas- 
sengers, and trucks operated by 
Greenfield residents still enjoy a gen- 
erally undiminished business. 


The possibility of a land boom is 
among the most serious points of local 
and national interest. The Wallaces’ 
Farmer reported southwestern Iowa 
land values up 14.2 per cent in mid- 
1943 compared to the year before. 
One local farmer is reported to have 
paid completely for a farm with two 
years’ crops. So far there seems to be 
little land bought for speculation, 
though a considerable number of city 
and town business men are buying 
farms, partly as a fad, partly as a 
hedge against inflation. 


There is considerable feeling 
among farmers against the city 
man’s purchase of land. Here lurks 
one of the most serious possibilities 
of rural-urban and intra-community 
conflict currently observable. The 
hostility is apparently greater in 
areas close to Des Moines, but in the 
Greenfield community one does not 
have to listen long to farmers’ daily 
conversation to discover their con- 
cern. They say, “Land belongs to the 
farmer,” and they feel that some way 
must be found to prevent the business 
and professional men with ready cash 
from breaking in. Numerous sugges- 
tions are gaining currency in street 
corner, editorial, and farm journal 
discussions: a ceiling on land prices, 
prohibition of resales at high prices, 
limitation of sales to actual farmers, 
delegation of power to war boards to 
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issue permits for land purchases, a 
transfer tax that will be higher on 
sales made to non-farmers than on 
those made to farmers. On the other 
hand, some objection is raised on the 
ground that farmers wish to buy 
more land so that their sons may con- 
tinue to be exempted from military 
service. 

The tenancy situation is vastly im- 
proved over a few years ago. Only 9 
per cent of all Iowa farmers moved 
in the spring of 1943, but that still 
represents a considerable social 
waste. Moving takes time, work, 


money, and more serious still, pre- 
vents adequate farm and family plan- 
ning. The banks and loan companies 
that came into possession of large 
numbers of farms during the depres- 
sion have pretty well liquidated their 


investments. Incidentally, the farm- 
ers’ attitudes toward these companies 
have undergone a notable change. A 
few years ago when farmers had lit- 
tle money the loan companies were 
regarded as skinflints taking local 
money out of the country. But the 
companies have sold their farms at a 
fair price, and they have made ob- 
vious improvements to buildings, 
fences, wells, etc., so that now the 
farmers have a generally friendly 
attitude. 


It is difficult to summarize briefly 
Adair County’s state of opinion with 
regard to the war and the vast prob- 
lems that grow out of it. Opinions 
and impulses regarding the complex 
world are rather in suspension; they 
might be directed either toward reac- 
tion or away from it. 
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Certain anxiety symptoms are 
rather generally diffused throughout 
the community. Irritations arising 
from the labor shortage, lack of 
equipment, uncertainty of business, 
and absence of family,—all con- 
tribute a degree of subtle psycholog- 
ical disorganization. Badly handled 
salvage campaigns, manpower prob- 
lems, farm labor policies have cre- 
ated confusion. There is fear of in- 
flation so far as a land boom impends, 
and fear of a post-war depression. 
War aims are very vague; some peo- 
ple could name the four freedoms and 
all could list goals for which they 
think the war is being fought,— 
largely items ranking high in the lo- 
cal scale of values and everyday 
round of life. But there is little clear 
understanding of what lasting vic- 
tory will mean in concrete terms nor 
its costs to Greenfield and its way of 
life. 


The opportunity, the necessity 
even, for leadership to mobilize all 
such grass roots communities into a 
potent, intelligent, and determined 
social force is perhaps the most vivid 
impression one carries away. Such 
leadership will have some tough 
problems to meet. Bitter denuncia- 
tions of labor are possible because lit- 
tle is known of the conditions under 
which the industrial laborer works, 
his struggles for an annual wage, or 
the extremely close correlation be- 
tween farm prices and industrial em- 
ployment. The farmers’ preoccupa- 
tion with problems of production 
rather than those of consumption 
orients him to a profit-motive, busi- 
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ness culture, not to the use of natural 
resources and technology as the right 
of his own countrymen, much less of 
others, to a more abundant life just 
because they are human beings. 
Higher farm income has introduced a 
note of cynicism, for people know “it 
won’t last.” The general spirit of re- 
form of an increasingly industrial- 
ized society has taken little root lo- 
cally, though the Granger movement 
and the farm strikes of the 1930’s 
showed that the will to reform is evi- 
dent enough when some vital eco- 
nomic interest is at stake. It is easy 
to divide time too sharply into “the 
war” and “after the war,” with the 
accompanying danger of reversion to 
local and personal affairs. 

But there are assets, too. Though 
war aims are undefined, there is a 
deep seated moral purpose support- 
ing the war. If there is little real ap- 
preciation of what it means to be a 
Greek, a Chinese, an Indian, a Jew, 
or a Negro in the world of today, 
there is kindliness, neighborliness, 
and a sort of generalized sympathy 
with the hungry, the oppressed, the 
unemployed, the homeless. There is 
general disapproval of the local farm- 
er who is reported to have said he 
hoped the war would last until he got 
his farm paid for. The lesson of the 
land boom of World War I could 
easily be enlarged into an effective 
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anti-inflation campaign. The most 
widely read farm journal in Iowa, 
the Wallaces’ Farmer, is not only 
edited on a high intellectual level, but 
is almost a magazine of liberal opin. 
ion. The most widely read metropoli- 
tan newspapers, the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune (morning and eve. 
ning under the same ownership) 
have, at least in international affairs, 
an excellent progressive record. Fi- 
nally, there is hope in the rapidity 
with which such programs as soil 
conservation, rural electrification, 
and social welfare have emerged 
from a state of bitter controversy 
into taken-for-granted, publicly ac- 
cepted structures in the economic and 
social organization of the community. 
So if Greenfield is typical, the war 
has brought many shifts in the layers 
of social organization in the rural 
Middle West, shifts of which its peo- 
ple are at least somewhat aware. New 
‘thoughts are stirring, living is 
speeded up, provincial attitudes are 
shaken loose. But opinion is still very 
malleable. Striving for a_ tenable 
future needs inspiration, planning, 
and implementation. It needs leader- 
ship that can set goals commensurate 
with the demands of a closely knit, 
interdependent world, and can make 
concrete the implications of world 
conditions for the culture and econ- 
omy of rural Iowa. 
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quality. Scientific standards are 
products of experimental research. 
They are the results of investigations 
by science. 

Health and efficiency are the crit- 
eria which have been used for de- 
termining the scientific standards we 
now have. Our standard for the nu- 
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tritive content of the family food 
supply is an example of scientific 
standards. Health and efficiency are 
desired ends to which the family food 
supply is merely a means. 

But even food has its psycho-social 
aspects. One does not desire food 
wholly for health and efficiency. In 
planning a luncheon party, for in- 
stance, how much does the home- 
maker think of health and efficiency 
of her guests? She would be ashamed 
to serve them milk, stewed prunes 
and whole-wheat bread even though 
this combination might provide all 
the nutrients recommended by nutrit- 
ion authorities for lunch and be much 
more easily digested than luncheons 
generally served to guests. Home- 
makers, no matter how nutritionally 
conscious, consider health and effic- 
iency as only one end of food, though 
an important end, for family mem- 
bers and especially for babies and 
young children in the family. 

Many consumers’ goods are, how- 
ever, not primarily desired as a 
means to health and efficiency, even 
for family members. Especially is 
this true of clothing, housing, house 
furnishings and recreation. It is just 
as possible, it would seem, to develop 
scientific standards for these goods 
as for goods wanted principally for 
health and efficiency. One stumbling 
block to their development has been 
the “hands off” policy of social sci- 
entists. Formulation of minimum 
standards has been left to subject 
matter specialists ; that is, to physical 
and biological scientists, who have 
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attempted to apply health and effic. 
iency criteria. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
propose a new type of criterion for 
determination of scientific standards 
for clothing—one class of consum- 
ers’ goods—not used primarily for 
health and efficiency. The type of 
criterion to be proposed is social par- 
ticipation. But before discussing 


clothing for social participation, the 
types of standards which have been 
used in evaluating clothing supplies 
will be briefly reviewed. 


Types of Standards Used in Evaluat- 
ing Clothing Supplies 


The three types of clothing stan- 
dards which have been used are: 
(1) health standards; (2) opinions 
of specialists; and (3) subjective 
rating. 

Health standards.—In a bibliog- 
raphy on the relation of clothing to 
health? many studies are abstracted 
which show the harmful effects of ill 
filling shoes, of poorly fitted corsets; 
but no study is reported showing that 
shoes or corsets are essential for 
health, or that any other garment 
now worn is needed for health’s sake. 
In fact, in one of the studies a 
stracted, the longevity, strength, and 
vigor of savages are cited in support 
of the author’s contention that many 
ills are due to the fact that civilized 
man does not go naked. In another 
study abstracted, the author com 
pares human clothing with the aii- 


*Ruth O’Brien, Esther C. Peterson, and 
Ruby K. Warner, Bibliography on the ke 
lation of Clothing to Health, USDA, Mise. 
Pub. No. 62 (November, 1929). 
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mals’ natural covering, to the advan- 
tage of the latter. 

Minimum standards on the basis 
of health are difficult to formulate, 
since there seems to be some evidence 
that for best health at certain sea- 
sons we need no clothing at all. Such 
a standard, however scientific though 
it be, would get nowhere, since it 
would offend the vast majority of 
people. 

The nearest approach to a health 
standard being used in a farm fam- 
ily living study to check adequacy of 
clothing occurs in one investigator’s 
statement, “It seems unlikely that 
clothing expenditures as low as $15 
and $20 per person which were rep- 
resentative of more than half the 
families studied, could provide cloth- 
ing adequate from the standpoint of 
health in a climate as severe as that 


of the Appalachians.” * 


Opinions of specialists—Most 
clothing standards now available are 
opinions of specialists, generally so- 
cial welfare workers or home eco- 
nomists. Social welfare workers are 
usually concerned with helping down- 
and-out urban families help them- 
selves. Opinions of these welfare 
workers of what constitutes the min- 
imum amount of clothing for differ- 
ent members of the family vary 
greatly. Some believe “concessions 
must be made sometimes to their 
ideas, often false, as to what consti- 
tutes beauty and desirability in 
clothing. Until they have received suf- 
ficient training to enable them to ap- 

*Faith Williams, et al, Family Living in 


Knott County, Kentucky, USDA, Tech. Bull. 
576 (1937), 48. 
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preciate the beauty of suitability, ex- 
penditures necessarily must occur 
which yield neither in usefulness nor 
beauty the worth of the mon®y ex- 
pended.” ¢ Others are not so liberal. 


Minimum clothing budgets drawn 
up by social welfare workers for 
urban families have been used in 
measuring adequacy of clothing of 
farm families. For example, Mary 
Frayser, in her study of expenditures 
for family living of rural South Caro- 
lina families, compared clothing ex- 
penses of her families with minimum 
clothing budgets set up by the family 
welfare association of Milwaukee.® 
She states that clothing expenditures 
for all but the fourth, sixth, and 
seventh groups were below the esti- 
mates of items for clothing in these 
theoretical minimum budgets. 

Home economists usually stress the 
fitting, comfort, workmanship, and 
material of clothing more than do 
social welfare workers. This is, of 
course, because one of their main jobs 
is to teach women and girls to select, 
make, and repair clothing. Home 
economists themselves, however, dif- 
fer in their opinions of what consti- 
tutes a minimum supply of clothing 
for various groups. 

There are a number of examples 
that could be given of opinions of 
home economists being used as stan- 
dards for clothing supplies. The pre- 


‘Council of Social Agencies of Chicago, 
The Chicago Standard Budget for Depen- 
dent Families, Bull. No. 5, 4th Rev. Ed. 
(June, 1932), 9-10. 

5 Mary E. Frayser, A Study of Expendi- 
tures for Family Living by 46 South Caro- 
lina Rural Families, S. C. AESB 299 (Clem- 
son, Sept., 1934), p. 19. 
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liminary report of “Long-time Ob- 
jectives for Farm Family Living in 
the Southwest Region” is one 
example.® Here kinds and amounts of 
outer garments, undergarments, 
headwear, footwear, and accessories 
for various members of the farm 
family of the Southwest Region as 
worked out by clothing specialists 
from the home economics group of 
this region are listed. 

Another kind of example of the use 
of opinions of home economists being 
used as a clothing standard is found 
in the study of Dorothy Dickins, “Ef- 
fects of Good Household Manage- 
ment on Family Living.” 7 In this 
study Farm Security Administration 
home management supervisors classi- 
fied the families studied into three 
groups: dressed above average of 
families under supervision; dressed 
about average of families under 
supervision; dressed below average 
of families under supervision. These 
home economics supervisors had vis- 
ited the families frequently and had 
assisted them with their clothing 
problems. Their ratings were prob- 
ably more largely based on quality of 
materials selected and construction 
than is generally the case. 

The main objection to opinions of 
specialists, either social welfare or 
home economics workers, being used 
as a basis for clothing standards is 


*United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Long-time Objectives for Farm Fam- 
ily Living in the Southwest Region, Pre- 
liminary Report, Agricultural Research 
Administration. 

* Dorothy Dickins, Effects of Good House- 
hold Management on Family Living, Miss. 
AESB 380, p. 18. 
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that each specialist has more or less 
her standard. Different specialists 
over- or under-emphasize certain as. 
pects of the problem, according to 
their individual interests. 
Subjective rating.—Another type 
of clothing standard which has been 
used is subjective rating. In a study 
of clothing expenditures of rural 
families in Mississippi during 1931, 
for example, the families were rated 
by a local woman (a community 
leader recommended by the home 
agent) employed to supervise record 
keeping as to whether they dressed 
above average for their community 
or average or below average.’ The 
main criticism of this method is that 
it is as the name implies—subjective. 
The rating a family would receive 
would depend to some extent on the 
person or persons making the rating. 


Social Participation as a Criterion for 
Determining Clothing Standards 


The most recent criterion for de- 
termining scientific minimum stan- 
dards for clothing is that proposed 
by home economists at the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and is based on social participa- | 
tion,® for “Clothing plans for farm 
used by a representative group of 
socially active farm families. One 
would no more want to use clothing 
supplies of members of families with 


*Dorothy Dickins, Clothing and House- 
linen Expenditures of 99 Rural Families of 
Mississippi During 1928-29, Miss. AESB 
294 (State College, Sept., 1931), p. 8. 

* Alice Bowie and Dorothy Dickins, Cloth- 
ing Supplies of Socially Participating White 
Farm Families of Mississippi, Miss. AESTB 
30 (State College, June, 1942). : 
people should be based on clothing 
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too little clothing to attend church or 
school as a basis for planning cloth- 
ing budgets than to use food supplies 
of families showing evidences of mal- 
nutrition as a basis for planning food 
budgets.” 1° 

The definition for a socially par- 
ticipating farm family proposed in 
the Mississippi study was: attend- 
ance at daytime preaching at least 
once a quarter during the schedule 
year.1 All members unless physically 
unable must have attended church at 
least once a quarter. The church was 
selected as it is the most universal 
voluntary social organization in 
which all members of white farm 
families of Mississippi participate. 
Participation by all members at least 
once a quarter called for clothing for 
all four seasons. 

Types of data obtained from each 
family in this study included: family 
data, family income, social participa- 
tion of each member, garments owned 
by each member, buying practices. 

To locate families needed for the 
study, the following procedure was 
used. All churches for white people 
which had held regular preaching 
services in the study area for the 
year were listed. Only churches in 
which the majority of participants 
were members of farm families were 
eligible, so that most village and town 
churches had to be eliminated after 


“Dorothy Dickins and Alice Bowie, A 
Guide to Planning Clothes for the Missis- 
sippi Farm Family, Miss. AESB 372 (State 
College, Dec., 1942), p. 5. 

““Daytime preaching” because rural 
churches in Mississippi do not ordinarily 
hold services at night. Daytime preaching 
is the most typical church activity. 


the occupations of their participants 
had been noted. Then from the eli- 
gible churches was drawn a random 
sample estimated as large enough to 
furnish the number of families 
needed for the study. Church officials 
gave names and locations of families 
participating in each of the random 
sample churches. The field worker 
checked in each community to see 
whether there were families not par- 
ticipating in church, but taking part 
in other social activities. None were 
found. All families on the church list 
were visited unless they failed to 
meet other eligibility requirements of 
the study. 

That social participation is a good 
basis for setting clothing standards 
is fully demonstrated in this Missis- 
sippi study. The families whose cloth- 
ing supplies were ranked as mini- 
mum were also the ones who made up 
the majority of the group with lowest 
social participation. The families 
whose clothing supplies were ranked 
as above average were also the ones 
whose social participation rank was 
above average. There was a minimum 
amount of clothing which seemed 
necessary for social participation in 
each of the sex and activity groups 
in which family members were 
classified. 

The question might be asked, 
“Should choices of social participants 
be the only criterion for minimum 
clothing standards?” The answer is 
“No.” Whether clothing is comfort- 
able, whether it provides protection 
from cold and rain, and whether it is 
sufficient in quantity for cleanliness 
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are important points, too. But cloth- 
ing serves in the main a social pur- 
pose just as food serves in the main a 
health and efficiency purpose. There- 
fore, a criterion for determining sci- 
entific minimum standards for cloth- 
ing needs to be social. Comfort, pro- 
tection, and quantity for cleanliness 
are points that need to be considered 
in clothing, just as are family prefer- 
ences, flavor, texture, color, and 
temperature points that need to be 
considered in food. Most consumers’ 
goods serve more than one purpose, 
but scientific standards, it would 
seem, must rest upon the main 
purpose. 

The institution chosen to represent 
social participation might vary with 
degree of urbanization and region. 
For rural Mississippi, the church was 
selected. Here “Sunday clothes” are 
essential. In other areas this may not 
be so. An answer to the following 
question might help to determine the 
institution on which to base social 
participation: “With what institu- 
tion do more family members of mod- 
erate income families participate 
than any other?’ 


Criticisms of Social Participation as 
A Criterion for Clothing Standards 


Criticisms of social participation 
as a basis for setting clothing stan- 
dards may be grouped under two gen- 
eral headings: (1) Material goods, 
clothing in particular, conduce to and 
often condition the effectiveness of 
social participation; they are not the 
ultimate standard for its effective- 
(2) the situation is always 


ness; 
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changing and so the application is as 
of a certain time and of a certain 
group. 

Minimum standards are usually 
worked out for groups of people, low- 
income groups in particular. The ma- 
jority in these groups have inferior- 
ity complexes, and need the satisfac- 
tions generally derived from looking 
like other members of their group. It 
is true, of course, that certain in- 
dividuals have in the past partici- 
pated, and do at present participate 
effectively with wardrobes wholly out 
of line with those worn by their asso- 
ciates. Two examples known to the 
writer are an eccentric daughter of a 
well known Confederate general, and 
a young student so charming that her 
inadequate clothing was overlooked. 
Such people are exceptions. 

It is true also that a standard based 
on social participation must be a stan- 
dard that varies from time to time 
and place to place. This is inevitable. 
It would be true of any standard that 
is based on custom and current cul- 
tural environment as is clothing for 
social participation. But, what other 
basis than cultural is there for many 
types of consumers’ goods? 


Inventories of Clothing Important In 
Minimum Standards 


Practically all studies made of 
farm family levels of living are of 
cash expenses of families during 4 
specific period, generally the year 
preceding the interview. Yet many 
consumers’ goods are obtained infre- 
quently. Some once or twice during 4 
lifetime. Some never. 
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Expenditure studies do not, there- 
fore, give information on wardrobes 
of various members of the family and 
the functions the garments in these 
wardrobes play, important informa- 
tion in determining a criterion for 
scientific minimum standards for 
clothing. Kinds of wardrobes and 
functions of the garments making up 
these wardrobes can be obtained by 
means of clothing inventory studies. 
Failure to use inventory studies has 
no doubt been an important factor in 
the delay in the development of sci- 
entific minimum standards for cloth- 
ing as well as in the development of 
scientific minimum standards for 
similar classes of consumers’ goods. 
Without knowing more about the 
goods different socioeconomic groups 
have, and the functions these goods 
play, it is difficult, if not impossible, 








to develop a hypothesis on which to 
base minimum standards. 


Why there have been so few in- 
ventory studies may be explained in 
part by the fact that they are time- 
consuming for the family as well as 
for the field worker. Then there is the 
problem of describing and pricing the 
goods inventoried. This is surely a 
serious problem. Then again, it is 
much more personal to examine, de- 
scribe, and value one’s possessions 
than to ask one to keep a record of 
what one spends or to make an esti- 
mate of it. None of these problems, 
however, are insurmountable.” 





_ ™ Only 6 per cent of the eligible families 
in the churches included in the Mississippi 
clothing study were unwilling or unable to 
cooperate in the clothing inventory study. 
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There are several advantages of 
the inventory study over the expendi- 
ture study of getting a detailed pic- 
ture of clothing of members of farm 
families. In the first place, an in- 
ventory study gives information 
about the individuals who do not pur- 
chase specific garments, as well as in- 
formation about those who do. 


In the Consumer Purchases Study, 
for instance, we learn that during the 
schedule year 23 per cent of the hus- 
bands in. white farm operator fam- 
ilies in the Southeast with incomes of 
$500-999 purchased ties of any kind."* 
What about the 77 per cent who did 
not buy a tie? Did they already have 
a tie? More than one? How often do 
they buy a tie? Does the fact that a 
tie was purchased by 23 per cent of 
the husbands mean that ties last four 
years? Answers to such questions 
were not secured in the Consumer 
Purchases Study. Yet answers to 
these questions might be important 
to a group formulating minimum 
clothing standards for Southeast 
white farm operators. 


In the Mississippi clothing inven- 
tory study already referred to, farm 
operators in “socially participating” 
farm families typically owned four 
ties, two of which had been received 
as gifts, two purchased. One of the 
purchased ties had been bought dur- 
ing the year, the other was older. 
The farm operator usually wore a tie 





* United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Family Expenditures for Clothing, 
Farm Series, Misc. Pub. No. 428, p. 211. 
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to town, to church, as well as to other 
social activities." 

Clothing inventory studies show 
clothing actually owned: clothing 
bought a year or two before the 
schedule year, as well as that bought 
during the schedule year; clothing 
received from those outside the fam- 
ily, as well as that handed down from 
another member or remodeled from 
that of another; clothing made at 
home, as well as that purchased 
ready-made. 

Clothing inventory studies give a 
much better picture of wardrobes of 
farm women and girls than do cloth- 
ing expenditure studies, for many 
dresses, skirts, blouses, and slips of 
farm women and girls are made at 
home. Clothing made at home is 
usually not given a local retail selling 
value, as is food. The prices paid for 
yard goods and findings only are en- 
tered. There is no indication of how 
many garments these yard goods and 
findings represent. Record studies of 
clothing constructed by farm women 
show many garments resulting from 
a small cash expenditure for yard 
goods and findings. 

Undoubtedly inventory studies de- 
serve more attention from research 
workers interested in formulating 
minimum standards for farm family 
levels of living. 





“ Median income of families in the Mis- 
sissippi study was $678. It might seem from 
the difference of white farm operators buy- 
ing ties as recorded in the Consumer Pur- 
chases Study and in the Mississippi cloth- 
ing study that the inventory method is much 


more accurate. This is probably the case. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


In this article a new type of criter-. 
ion for determining minimum stan- 
dards for clothing is proposed. Cloth- 
ing is a type of consumers’ goods 
which is not primarily used for 
“physical welfare,” but rather “psy- 
cho-social welfare.’ Therefore, mini- 
mum standards should be based on 
psycho-social aspects. Social partici- 
pation is the criterion suggested. It 
has the advantage over other methods 
which have been used, in that it is 
objective. Participation can be 
counted or measured. 


Two stumbling blocks mentioned to 
the development of a criterion for de- 
termining scientific minimum stan- 
dards for goods not used in the main 
for health and efficiency have been 
(1) leaving formulation of minimum 
standards to physical and biological 
scientists who have attempted to ap- 
ply health and efficiency criteria to 
goods not used primarily for health 
and efficiency; (2) neglect of the in- 
ventory study which gives goods 
owned and functions of these goods 
to the family. Without such informa- 
tion it is difficult to develop a hypo- 
thesis on which to base minimum 
standards. 


Perhaps we have in social partici- 
pation a basis for setting minimum 
standards for all types of consumers’ 
goods used primarily for “psycho-so- 
cial welfare.” It is possible, for 
example, that inventories of house 
furnishings of farm families enter- 
taining their minister twice a year, 
that inventories of recreational fa- 
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cilies and activities of farm families 
in which all members are physically 
and mentally healthy might be 
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basis for setting standards for house 
furnishings and recreation of farm 
families. Only further research will 


“leads” to the problem of finding a determine this. 





A Group Scale for the Measurement of Social, Cultural, 
And Economic Status of Farm Families of the 
Middle West* 


By Hazel Ingersoll and L. H. Stott? 


ABSTRACT 


This paper presents a group scale which has satisfactory reliability and 
validity in the measurement of social, cultural, and economic status in farm 
families of the middle west. The technique of “synonymization” was used in 
the selection and validation of the items. Raters were relied upon for estab- 
lishing validity. The complete revised scale with corresponding scoring weights 
is presented. 


; RESUMEN 
Este articulo presenta una escala para grupos que posee confiabilidad y 


validez satisfactorias al medir el nivel social, cultural y econémico de familias 
rurales del Mediano Oeste. Se usé la técnica de “sinédminos” en la seleccién del 
contenido y al ar su validez. El articulo presenta la escala revisada 
completa y las medidas usadas para su calificacién. 


Introduction 


In studies of rural home life it is 
often desirable to have a graduated, 
quantitative measure of socio-eco- 
nomic status with which to correlate 
other data. The paper-and-pencil 
scale which is the subject of this 


* Published with the approval of the Di- 
rector as Paper No. 361 Journal Series, 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station. 
This paper is a condensation of a thesis pre- 
sented in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for a Master of Arts degree at the 
University of Nebraska in 1942. The prob- 
lm was suggested and directed by Dr. 
Stott and conducted by Miss Ingersoll. 

+ Hazel Ingersoll is Assistant Professor 
of Home Economics at the University of 
Maine. L. H. Stott is Associate Professor 
of Family Life Research at the University 
of Nebraska. 


paper, was developed in conjunction 
with an Experiment Station project 
at the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, in which en- 
vironmental factors were correlated 
with personality development data in 
a study of rural family life.1 Such a 
scale may prove useful for other in- 
vestigators as it can be administered 
to any literate person, and can be 
given singly or to a large group. It is 

Project No. 248: L. H. Stott, “A study 
of the patterns of rural family life, of their 
significance in relation to the personality 
development of children, and of the basic 
factors associated with them,” Research in 
Home Economics at the Land Grant Insti- 


tutions, Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. 
Department of Agric., 1940-42. 
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easily checked by the subject, and 
yields numerical scores in three as- 
pects of socio-economic status. The 
scale has been standardized, with val- 
idity and reliability sufficiently high 
to warrant its use in studies involv- 
ing comparative data. 

The items suggested by Sewell? and 
the form used in Sims’s Score Card* 
were relied upon in setting up the 
scale. The methods used in construct- 
ing and standardizing the instru- 
ment, its items and their scoring 
weights, are presented in the pages 
that follow. 


Criteria on Which the Scale Is Based 


F. Stuart Chapin’s definition of 
socio-economic status suggests that 
it is a complex concept composed of 
several distinct but interrelated as- 
pects, all of which “work together 
consistently to determine the status 
level of the family.” * The definition 


Socio-economic status is the 
position that a family occupies 
with reference to the prevailing 
average standards of cultural 
possessions, effective income, 
material possessions and par- 
ticipation in the group activities 
of the community.® 


? William H. Sewell, The construction and 
standardization of a scale for the measure- 
ment of socio-economic status of Oklahoma 
farm families, Oklahoma AESTB 9 (Still- 
water, 1940), 51-53. 

oa Sims, The measurement of socio- 
economic status (Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, IIl., 1928). 

*As interpreted by William H. Sewell, 
op. cit., p. 20. 
reads, 

°F. Stuart Chapin, “A quantitative scale 
for rating the home and social environment 
of middle class families in an urban com- 
ee" Jour. of Educ. Psych., XIX (1928), 
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For the scale constructed in this 
study, three aspects of socio-economic 
status were selected as determinants 
of family prestige in Nebraska farm 
communities. These were: (1) the 
economic level of the family in terms 
of the material possessions of home 
and farm; (2) the cultural level of 
the family in terms of the educational 
attainments of the parents, by cul- 
tural possessions and accomplish- 
ments and the enjoyment of cultural 
advantages; and (3) the social status 
of the family as determined by its 
participation in, and leadership of, 
the social and civic activities of the 
































P pe 
community.® 
The Preliminary Scale lor 

The investigator first constructed n4 
a questionnaire resembling a multiple- . 
response test with 41 unfinished § “ 
statements followed by a list of pos- § 
sible choices and a blank space for § P© 
additional responses.’? It was headed § 8 
with a general information blank and § ite 
by carefully worded directions for § or 
checking. Attempts were made to § Th 
onemmnamnngnnen per 

*G. A. Lundberg supports the policy of tw 
measuring socio-economic status through ‘ 
tangible evidence by stating that “A person sy 
will be accorded status according to other’s all 
estimates of the probability that he will : 
achieve the maximum goals of_ socio-eco- sy 
nomic striving.” He continues by saying § __ 
that other’s estimates depend upon “evi- °] 
dences of tangible possessions, accomplish- § ¢,, 
ments and observed behavior.” “The Meas- § ,,, 
urement of Socio-economic Status,” Amer. gene 
Soc. Rev., II (1937), 37-38. °7 

"Items were selected which appeared J 0, 
most accurately to depict the aspects of B pet, 
socio-economic status as defined by the crit 9 pa), 
eria. Some were suggested by the scales of § (19, 
Sewell and Sims, op.cit., and by the living- 
room equipment scale used by Dorothy Dic- 0] 
kins in “Living rooms of white and Negro 
farm families of Mississippi,” Jour.  § were 
Home Econ., XXIX (1937), 702-709. signi 
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keep the questionnaire as simple and 
as objective as possible. The coopera- 
tion of school authorities in Lancas- 
ter County was enlisted and the scale 
was given to 314 rural high school 
students in various regions of the 
county.§ 

The next procedure was to validate, 
and thus select the items of the pre- 
liminary questionnaire for the meas- 
urement of the specific variables de- 
cided upon. The Item Synonymization 
Method as developed by Lentz and 
Whitmer was adopted for this 
purpose.® 

This method is essentially as fol- 
lows: The subjects are divided dich- 
otomously in terms of their responses 
to a “key” item which itself is se- 
lected as particularly representative 
of the variable to be measured. The 
percentage of the subjects in the two 
groups answering each of the other 
items in a given manner (positively 
or negatively) are then compared. 
Those items for which a significant 
percentage-difference!® (between the 
two groups) is found are taken to be 
“synonymous” with the key item, and 
all together they constitute a 
“synonymy.” 

*Lancaster County is in the southeastern 
farming area of Nebraska. Its farm homes 
are typical of middlewestern rural sections 
generally. 

*Theodore F. Lentz and Edith F. Whit- 
mer, “Item Synonymization: A Method for 
Determining the Total Meaning of Pencil- 


Paper Reactions,” Psychometrika, VI 
(1941), 131-139. 
Diff. 


” Differences whose critical ratios 
o diff. 
were less than 2.00 were not regarded as 
Significant. 
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This method of item selection and 
validation was adopted after due con- 
sideration of the other commonly 
used methods. In the absence of ob- 
jective and reliable validating crit- 
eria the method of multiple factor 
analysis is perhaps the best available 
means of differentiating and defining 
the variables to be measured and of 
establishing criteria against which to 
validate individual items. In our case, 
however, the use of factor analysis 
did not seem feasible in view of the 
large number of item responses in- 
volved. The method of “internal con- 
sistency” as commonly used simply 
appraises each individual item of a 
questionnaire as consistent or incon- 
sistent with the questionnaire as a 
whole. The obvious weakness of this 
method from the standpoint of val- 
idity arises from the usual lack of an 
objective guide in the original selec- 
tion of the items. The method of item 
synonymization alleviates this dif- 
ficulty. Carefully selected “key items” 
serve as objective criteria in the se- 
lection of the other items of the scale. 

The choice of a key item, of course, 
is an extremely important matter, for 
upon its nature depends the type of 
item which will be selected. Moreover, 
the variable itself which is to be 
measured must be defined in terms 
of the items making up the “syn- 
onymy.” In the present study, there- 
fore, due care was exercised in the 
selection of the key items. 

From the results of previous 
studies of “level of living’’ and eco- 
nomic status of farm families, as well 
as from wide acquaintance with farm 
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family situations of this region, it 
seemed safe to conclude that the pres- 
ence in the home of a kitchen sink 
with running water™ was one of the 
best single indicators of economic 
status of the farm home. It was found 
to be almost invariably associated 
with the possessions of a modern well- 
furnished home. Likewise, the posses- 
sion of a tractor represented pro- 
gressiveness and success in the farm 
business. Only those with larger in- 
comes could afford to own and op- 
erate tractors. These two items were 
adopted as “key items” for the eco- 
nomic status synonymy. Separate 
constellations of associated items 
were built up for each of these keys, 
and since there was great overlap- 
ping with many items common to the 
two, these constellations were taken 
to constitute the preliminary scale of 
economics status. 

“Economic status” as measured by 
this scale, then, is defined and delim- 
ited in terms of the two key items 
together with all the other items com- 
prising the synonymy. Every item 
response scored for this variable has 
equal weight in determining the eco- 
nomic level of a given farm home. 
(See the complete scale.) 

The educational status of parents 
repeatedly has been shown to be an 
important factor in setting the “cul- 
tural level of the home.” “Mother, a 


“In a recently published report by L. B. 
Snyder and A. H. Anderson “Determinants 
of Levels of Living for Farmers of Lancas- 
ter County, Nebraska.” Bull. 368, Nebr. 
Agr. Exp. Station, “water piped to dwell- 
ing” and “kitchen sink” were among the 
eleven selected “indicators of level of liv- 
ing” from a list of 37 material possessions 
used in the study. 
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high school graduate” after carefy] 
consideration was selected as the cyl- 
tural status key item. Such items as 
father, a high school graduate, family 
takes a daily newspaper, owns a 
number of books, reads educational 
magazines and listens to a higher 
class of music was found to be asgo- 
ciated with the key item and were 
thus selected for the cultural status 
synonymy. Likewise, belonging to 
Extension clubs, and giving the chil- 
dren music, or dancing lessons proved 
to be consistent with the constella- 
tion. These items of home, and com- 
munity life, together with other items 
of the synonymy, constitute the “cul- 
tural level of the home” as measured 
by the preliminary scale. 

The choice of a key item to repre- 
sent “social status” presented a more 
difficult problem. “Social participa- 
tion” is frequently mentioned in the 
literature as a component of socio- 
economic status. It seemed question- 
able, however, whether social stand- 
ing in the neighborhood could be 
measured directly in terms of par- 
ticipation in the affairs and the or- 
ganizations of the community. A key 
item was finally selected that included 
participation in certain organizations 
which seemed to carry more social 
prestige than the ordinary. The item 
was “mother’s attendance at lodge 
meetings, Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, P.E.O., D.A.R., or Parent 
Teacher Associations.” Some twenty- 
one responses to seven other items, 
proved to be significantly related to 
this key. Most of these responses, 
however, involved the participation 
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of the father or the mother in neigh- 
porrhood activities and organiza- 
tions. The synonymy was clearly one 
of social participation. 

After the determination of the 
synonymies the next task was to score 
the 314 papers for each of the three 
variables. Scoring weights of +1 and 
-1 were assigned to items having 
critical ratios of +2.5 or above in the 
economic synonymy, +2.1 in the cul- 
tural synonymy and +2.5 in the social 
synonymy. The resulting scores were 
used in the standardization processes. 

A scale to be standardized, must 
possess satisfactory validity and re- 
liability. By definition, validity is in- 
terpreted to mean that a scale meas- 
ures that which it professes to meas- 


TABLE I. 
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ure. Reliability refers to the ability 
of a scale to measure consistently 
what it measures. 

To determine the reliability of the 
scale the odd and the even numbered 
items were scored separately and 
“split-half”’ correlations were de- 
termined for each of the three var- 
iables. These were corrected by 
means of the Spearman-Brown 
formula. For a second measure a re- 
test was given after seven months 
time to 69 per cent of the original 
sample. These retest scores were then 
correlated with the original scores. 

As a further check, sibling scores 
were correlated. The reliability co- 
efficients as determined by these three 
methods are presented in Table I. 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF THE PRELIMINARY SCALE 





Scores 


“Split-half”’ r’s 
(corrected) 


Test-retest r’s Sibling r’s 





94 
68 
88 


Economic Synonymy 
Cultural Synonymy 
Social Synonymy 


82 
81 
49 


17 
82 
* 











*No test-retest coefficient was recorded for the social status scores because this 
synonymy was to be dropped and another computed. 


An attempt was made to establish 
the validity of the preliminary scale 
by correlating the students’ scores 
with the ratings of their teachers’? in 


TABLE II. 


the three aspects being considered. 
These correlations are presented in 


Table II. 
An evaluation of the results of the 


VALIDITY COEFFICIENTS FOR THE PRELIMINARY SCALE 





Economic scores with economic status rating 
Cultural scores with cultural status rating 
Social scores with social status rating 


+ 44 
+ .74 
+ .14 





“The teachers were given rating and 
tanking sheets with (1) an explanation of 
the aspect being rated; (2) directions for 
tating and ranking; and (3) a list of the 
families to be rated. The results showed a 
predominance of “average” ratings and as 
the intervals were not fine, a peaked dis- 
tribution resulted. 


standardization processes would in- 
dicate that the preliminary scale has 
sufficient reliability in its measure- 
ments to warrant its retention as a 
measuring device. The validity, as 
determined by correlation of stu- 
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dent’s scores with teachers’ ratings, 
with the exception of that for social 
status, was only moderately satis- 
factory. It is possible that cultural 
status was more accurately judged by 
the teachers than the economic and 
social aspects, as their profession 
makes them more capable of judging 
the former. 

The synonymy selected to measure 
social status was obviously inade- 
quate, as it stood, and warranted 
complete revision. It was enlarged to 
include in addition to social partici- 
pation, the parents’ leadership in 
civic and community activities such 
as committee work and the holding 
of offices. The economic and the cul- 
tural synonymies were retained and 
additional items added to each. This 
enlarged and revised scale was vali- 
dated and standardized as described 
in the next section. 


The Revised and Enlarged Scale 

A new sample of 212 subjects was 
used for the selection and validation 
of the new items of the revised scale. 
Eighty-four of these students def- 
initely represented families from 
“good” farming areas in the county, 
and seventy-eight those of “poor” 
areas.!° The revised scale was admin- 
istered to this new sample of subjects 
and scores based only on the items of 
the preliminary score were computed. 
These scores were used in the valida- 
tion of the new items. 


* Judgment was based on studies of maps 
of farm and land class in Lancaster County 
as made by the Rural Economics Depart- 
ment at the University of Nebraska College 
of Agriculture. Widely distinct socio-eco- 
nomic areas were chosen to facilitate the 
validation of the scale. 
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The validation procedure was to 
compute the biserial correlation be. 
tween the scores from the prelim. 
inary scale and the responses to each 
new item in this scale. The biseria] 
r’s thus obtained ranged from —.57 
to +.74. An r of +.15 was established 
as significant,’* and warranted the 
inclusion of that item in the measur- 
ing scale. By this means, 22 new item- 
responses were selected for the meas- 
urement of economic status and 30 
for the cultural aspect of the scale. 
The positive r’s were assigned 
weights of +1 and the negative r’s 
—1. The 212 papers were then re- 
scored using both the old and the 
newly selected items. Thus scores 
based on the complete scale for these 
two aspects of socio-economic status 
were obtained. 


The Item Synonymization Method 
was again resorted to in re-develop- 
ing the social status synonymy. A 
“key” item which designated the par- 
ents as officers in “several” com- 
munity organizations was _ selected 
for the procedure.’® Scores from the 
25 valid responses thus distinguished 
by the synonymization were added to 
the criterion scores of social status 
and the results used in the standardi- 
zation of the revised scale. 


“A biserial coefficient of .15 was ap- 
proximately three times its own standard 
error. 

* The conception of social status as in- 
volving leadership as well as participation 
was arrived at during the process of the 
research. F. Stuart Chapin includes men- 
bership, attendance, contributions, member- 
ship on committees, and position as an of- 
ficer as progressive degrees of “social par- 
ticipation.” “A quantitative scale for rating 
the home and social environment,” Jour. of 
Educ. Psych., XIX (1928), 101. 
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The “split-half’’ method of de- 
termining reliability was applied to 
the responses of the new sample and 
the r’s were corrected by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula. Correlations of 
the 27 sibling scores were also 
computed. 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF 
THE REVISED SCALE 


TABLE III. 





Scores “Split-half” r’s Sibling r’s 





Economic 91 .90 
Cultural .85 50 
Social 86 17 











The intercorrelations among the 
three variables were considerably in- 
creased with the use of additional 
items. These intercorrelations are 


given in Table IV. However, since the 
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concepts are separate and distinct it 
was considered desirable to retain the 
separate measures. 

TABLE IV. INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG 


THE THREE ASPECTS AS MEASURED BY THE 
REVISED SCALE 





Economic scores with social scores .90 
Economic scores with cultural scores -72 
Social scores with cultural scores 82 





Two methods were used in de- 
termining the validity of the complete 
revised scale. The first was a com- 
parison of total scores from the two 
extreme regions designated as “good” 
and “poor” in farm and land class. 
Table V gives the resulting “signif- 
icance of the difference” between the 
mean scores from the first area as 
compared to the second. 


TABLE V. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE MEAN SCORES IN 
“GooD” AND “Poor” AREAS WHEN COMPARED IN ECONOMIC, CULTURAL AND SOCIAL 


STATus* 





Mean Score M D CR 





A. Economic Status 
Good area 
Poor area 


. Cultural Status 
Good area 
Poor area 


C. Social Status 
Good area 
Poor area 





16.14 
10.47 


80 


57 














* See footnote 13 of this manuscript for further explanation of the areas. 


Critical ratios of 4.33 and 3.73 for 
economic and social status respec- 
tively are indicative of very signif- 
icant differences, and hence of good 
discriminating ability. The CR of 2.6 
is sufficiently significant to show that 


the scale possesses validity in the 
measurement of group differences in 
economic status. 

This method of determining valid- 
ity, however, considers only mean 
differences of aggregate scores. In 
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order to determine the validity of the 
scale for individual families it was 
decided to repeat the rating and rank- 
ing technique using a more refined 
rating scale and a variety of raters. 
The proprietor of the general store, 
the man who runs the grain elevator, 
and a prominent farmer from each 
of the small town communities rated 
the families on economic status. 
Three well-known women selected 
from each community did the social 
status ratings. These ratings were 
correlated with the students’ scores 
to give the validity coefficients shown 
in Table VI. 

These correlations indicate a mod- 
erate degree of validity for the meas- 
urement of the individual family sit- 
uation. Norms were computed from 
the 212 papers to serve as a basis for 
comparison in other studies using 


this scale. They are listed in Table 
VII. 
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TABLE VI. VALIDITY COEFFICIENTS As Drg- 
TERMINED BY RATINGS CORRELATED WITH 
STUDENTS’ SCORES 





Economic status scores with men’s 
ratings 

*Cultural status scores with teacher’s 
ratings 

Social status scores with women’s 
ratings 


+ .70 
+ .74 
+ 53 





* Teachers’ ratings were accepted as val- 
id from the preliminary scale and not re- 
peated here. 


TABLE VII. NorRMS FOR THE REVISED SCALE 
OF ECONOMIC, CULTURAL AND SOCIAL 
STATUS 





Standard 
Deviation 


Variable Mean Score 





+ 8.72 
+ 5.30 
+ 5.20 


14.00 
9.29 
6.71 


Economic 
Cultural 
Social 











The revised scale with its corres- 
ponding scoring weights is presented 
in the following pages. 


LEVELS OF LIVING SCALE 
HAZEL INGERSOLL 


Do you live in town or on the farm? 


Directions: Your answers to these questions will be an indication of how accurately 
you have observed your home surroundings. Some of them ask about the possessions of 


the family. 


Read the questions at the left, and underline the phrases or words that apply to your 
own home. The only right answer is the one that describes your home most accurately. 


1. Which of these phrases 1. 
best describes the house 2. 


in which you live? repair 


Brick, stucco or stone house 
Painted frame house (wood) in good 


Scoring Weights 
E c §& 
+1 


. Frame house in fair condition 
. Frame house in poor condition 
. Other type house 
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9 How many rooms are 
there in your house? (Do 
not count the bathroom) 


. How many persons live 
in your home or make 
their home with you? 
(Include roomers, rela- 
tives and hired help who 
are with you most of the 
time.) 


. Do you have a separate 
living room? 


The following questions (5 through 10) pertain to the living room in 


1 
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Scoring Weights 
eS 


23 4 65 6 @7 or over +1 


*(One person to a room, or less) 
*(One person to 2.5 rooms) 


1 


Yes 


No 


2 3 4 5 6 or over 
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your home. If 


you have no separate living room, consider the room in which your family spends most of 
its leisure and entertains its friends, as the “living room.” 


. How are the floors in 
your living room cov- 
ered? 


. How are the floors fin- 
ished in your living 
room? 


. Underline the kind of 
curtains (if any) that 
you have in your living 
room. 


. Does your living room 
contain a lounge of any 
of these types? 


Scoring Weights 
> & @ 


. Wool carpeting 


. Large wool rug 
. Large linoleum rug 


+1 
—1 


. Small “throw” rugs 
. Bare floors 


. Varnished, waxed or painted floors in 


good condition 


. Varnished, waxed or painted floors, but 


somewhat worn 


. Unfinished floors 


f° 9e 


oe 


om Ge fo 


Draperies and curtains both 

Lace or net curtains, only 

Cotton curtains only—tie-back, plain, 
ruffled 

Draperies only 

Other curtains 


Overstuffed suite 
Leather davenport 
Studio couch 

Day bed 

Couch 

Cot or bed, only 
None 


nfl 


* Words in parentheses are not a part of the scale. They are included for scoring 
purposes only. 





. What kind of lights do 
you use? 


. Do you have these in 
your kitchen (or the 
room in which you cook?) 


. Underline the words that 


describe your kitchen 
floor. 


. What do you use to keep 
your food cool in the 
summer? 


. With what does your 
family wash clothes? 


. Does your family send 
its “good” clothes to the 
cleaners? 


. Do you have a bathroom 
with tub, fixtures, and 
water piped in? 


. How do you heat your 
home in winter? 


. What do you burn in 
your heating stove or 
furnace? 


. Do any of the children 
in your family take 
music or dancing les- 
sons? 
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ge 


Oe go bo ps 


2 & ge fo 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
Y 
N 


Electric lights 
Gasoline or gas lights 
Kerosene mantle lamps 
Wick kerosene lamps 


Water piped into the house 

A kitchen sink without water in the 
house 

Neither sink nor water in the house 


Covered with large linoleum 

Wood floor with small rugs 

Waxed or painted wood floor, no rugs 
Unfinished wood floor, not covered 


Electric or kerosene refrigerator 
Ice box 

Water cooling device 

Cellar, cave or basement 


Power washing machine 
Hand-run washing machine 
Tub and washboard 


. Furnace in the basement 
. Circulating heat, or a “heatrola” 
. Heating stove 


. Oil or fuel oil 
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. Have either of your par- 
ents ever taken music 
lessons? 


. Underline those things 
your family has in the 
list at the right. 


. Is the most of your 
farming done with 


. In comparison with the 
farms in your com- 
munity, is yours 


. Do you raise purebred 
livestock on your farm? 


. Do you feed commercial 
feeds (purchased at 
stores) to your chickens, 
hogs or other livestock? 


. Do you or your brothers 
or sisters participate in 
4-H Club work? 


. Have either your mother 
or your father led a 4-H 
Club or a project club? 


. Do you have a neat yard 
fence? 


. What education does 


your mother have? Make 
a circle around a number 
at the right to show the 
last year of school com- 
pleted. 


. What education does 


your father have? 


. Radio that works 

. Telephone 

. Automobile, not a truck 
. Truck 

. Trailer 

. Tractor 


. Tractor 
. Horses 
. Both 


. Larger 
. Smaller 
. About the same size 


. Some 
. None 
. All or nearly all 


. Usually 
. Sometimes 
. Seldom or never 


. Nearly every year 
. Some years 
. Seldom or never 


1. Nearly every year 
2. 
3. Seldom or never 


Some years 


Yes 


No 


Grades 4 5 6 7 8 
High school 9 10 11 12 (grad.) 
College 1 2 3 4 or more (any) 


Grades 4 5 6 7 8 
High school 9 10 11 12 (grad.) 
College 1 2 3 4 or more (any) 
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Scoring Weights 


E 


c Ss 
+1 +1 





. Have your parents sent, 
or do they plan to send 
some of their children to 
university or college or 
business college? 


. Does your family take: 


. Underline the kinds of 
magazines your family 
enjoys most. Check (\/) 
the first three choices in 
the parentheses* 


. Underline the three kinds 
of musical radio pro- 
grams which your family 
enjoys most. Check (\/) 
the first three choices in 
the parentheses* 
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Scoring Weights 
E Cc s§s 


Yes +1 +1 41 
Perhaps 
No 


. Both a daily and a weekly newspaper +1 +1 


. A daily newspaper only 
. A weekly newspaper only 


( 


. None 


Farm magazines, such as Nebr. 
Farmer, Country Gentleman 
Women’s magazines, such as Woman’s 
Home Companion 

Educational magazines, such as Sci- 
entific Monthly, National Geographic, 
etc. 

Current Events magazines, such as 
News Week and Time 

“Fiction magazines,”** such as Ranch 
Romances, True Story, True Adventure 


—_—" a 


Popular dance bands 

Symphony concerts and classical music 
“Old time” music 

Cowboy songs 

Bohemian and German bands 

Hymns 

Operas 

Programs featuring guest artists, as 
the Ford Sunday Evening Hour, City 
Service program 

) 


a 


NOTICE! Did you check three choices in numbers 32 and 33 as directed? 


. About how many books 
do you have in your 
home? (Be careful on 
this one! A shelf three 
feet long holds about 25 
books.) 


Scoring Weights 

E c §& 

0 to 24 —1 -1l 
25 to 49 —1 
50 to 99 +1 


. 100 or over +1 


* Scores are based upon the first three choices only. oes 
** Authors note: This category is called “fiction” in order not to imply a criticism of 
this type of reading. 
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. Some persons have “hob- 
bies.” Underline the 
“hobbies” in this list 
that members of your 
family enjoy. 


. Has your mother been a 
school teacher? 


. Which of these organi- 
zations does your mother 
attend? (At least one 
meeting in four) 


. How many organizations 
does your mother attend 


regularly? 


. Is your mother elected to 
offices in some of the 
above organizations? 


. Does your mother serve 
on committees? 


. Is your home one of the 
places where the wom- 
en’s club, the project 
club, mission group or 
some other group meets 
for some of its meetings? 


. Does your family attend 
community affairs, such 
as picnics, ball games, 
programs, parties, etc. 


OPN MMS & pom 
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Scoring Weights 


E C 
+1 
+1 
+1 


Reading many books 

Making collections 

Singing, or playing an instrument 
Art work 

Carpentry and wood work 
Gardening or raising house plants 
Sports 

Raising pets 

Amateur radio 


+1 


+1 


. Handwork and “fancy” work 
. Playing games and cards 
. Cross-word puzzles and puzzle games 


13 


Others 


(Number of hobbies chosen 0, 1, 2,) 


(7 or over) 


. Church 

. Project clubs 

. Parent-Teachers Association 

. Lodges, DAR, PEO 

. Federation of Women’s Clubs 

. Church organizations such as Ladies 
Aid or mission groups 


1 


23 4 5 6 7 or more 


(3 or more) 


24 Shr Spr 


1, 
2. 
3. 


Often 
Sometimes 
Seldom or never 


Many 
Some 
Few or none 


es 


Usually 
Sometimes 
Seldom or never 


Ss 


+1 
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43. Does your family attend Usually 
school activities? nS 

lnecaaanatttdte: = al OGGl 

44. Does your father serve 
on committees? 


Many 
Some 


. Underline the organiza- 
tions in which your 
father holds or has held 
an office. 


ope pepe 9 pe 


4. 


None 
2 or more 


. Underline the number of 
offices your father holds 
at the present time. 


. Does your father hold, 
or has he held, an office 
in church, Sunday school, 
lodges, P.T.A. or any 
clubs? 


. Which of these organiza- 
tions does your father 
attend (at least one 
meeting in four)? 


. In some 


Church 
Lodges 


$2 90 


. How many organizations 
does your father attend 


regularly? 


. Underline the term at 
the right which describes 
your father’s position. 


. How much of the time 
do you have hired help 
on your farm? 


99 9o = =o m Ge fo 


Summary and Conclusions 
This paper-pencil scale was de- 
signed for research in rural home life 
in which it was desirable to correlate 
a quantitative measure of socio-eco- 
nomic status with psychological and 


Sometimes 
Seldom or never 


. In several 


Scoring Weights 
EC S8 
+1 +1 +1 


+1 +41 


Few or none 


School board 
Farmers cooperative or elevator board +1 
Farm organizations as Farmers Union, 
Grange, Livestock Commissions, etc. 


+1 


=i 
+1 


. In few or none 


Farmers Union, Grange, county meet- 


ings, etc. 
Parent-Teachers Association 


23 4 5 6 7 or more 
3 or more) 


Farm owner 

Both owner and renter 
Tenant (renter) 

Hired man 

Paid operator 


All of the time 
In rush seasons 
None of the time 


environmental data. The scale yields 
numerical scores for three variables 
related to family prestige, namely 
social, economic, and cultural status. 
Its other advantages are that it is 
simple to give, easy to score, and 
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fairly objective. It can be given by an 
administrator to either an individual 
or to an aggregate group. 

Reliability coefficients of the re- 
yised scale are .91, .85, and .86 for 
economic, cultural and social status 
respectively. The intercorrelations 
among the three variables are rela- 
tively high. 

Validity coefficients, obtained by 
correlating individual scores with 


ratings, were .70 for economic status, 
74 for cultural, and .53 for social 
status. The validity of the scale in 
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measuring group status (using mean 
differences) was established by CRs 
of 4.33 for economic status, 2.60 for 
cultural, and 3.73 for social status. 

The scale was standardized using 
two samples of farm population in 
eastern Nebraska. This area is re- 
garded as typical of mid-western 
United States. Because the scale has 
a moderately satisfactory degree of 
reliability and validity and has 
proven itself of practical value, it is 
submitted for the consideration of 
workers in midwestern rural re- 
search. 








The Social Implications of Soil Erosion 
By J. L. Hypest 


ABSTRACT 


Efforts toward erosion control date back to Ancient China, to the Rome of 
Virgil’s time, and to Andean and other early civilizations. In fact, almost 
every civilization that has contributed significantly to agriculture, has also 
a= some attention to erosion. The early American colonists, however, felt 

t slight concern for erosion; but its importance did sages to men like 
Washington and Jefferson and later leaders like Theodore Roosevelt and his 
famous Country Life Commission. 

About the turn of the present century, the federal government became 
greatly interested in erosion control. This interest has been emulated by state 
governments and other agencies. However, thus far, only the physical aspects 
of the subject have been emphasized. Recognizing the limited value of this 
approach, some thinkers now hold that the human causes and cures of erosion 
must be brought into the picture, especially since our society encourages in- 
dividual ownership and free enterprise. This proposed new treatment will 
require extended sociological investigation and adult education. 


RESUMEN 


Los esfuerzos para el control de la erosién datan de la antigua China, de la 
Roma de tiempos de Virgilio, de la civilizacién Andina y de otras civilizaciones 
antiguas. En realidad, casi todas las civilizaciones que han contribuido sig- 
nificativamente a la agricultura, han Pay atencién también al problema 
de la erosién. Los primeros colonizadores de América, sin embargo, no se 
preocuparon mucho por resolverlo; pero hombres como Washington y Jefferson 
y mas tarde Teodoro Roosevelt y su famosa Comisién de la Vida Rural 
(Country Life Commission) comprendieron su importancia. 

A principios del presente siglo, el gobierno federal se interes6 mucho en el 
control de la erosién. Este interés fué emulado por los gobiernos de los estados 
y por otras agencias. Sin embargo, hasta ahora, solamente se han destacado 
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los aspectos fisicos del problema. Dandose cuenta de las limitaciones de esta 
manera de enfocar el problema, algunos pensadores estiman ahora que deben 
considerarse también las causas y los remedios humanos para la erosién, 
especialmente puesto que nuestra sociedad estimula la propiedad individual y 


la libertad de empresa. Este nuevo punto de vista 


uerira extensas investi- 


gaciones sociolégicas y programas educativos para adultos. 


Introduction 


Until recently, soil erosion has 
been considered largely in terms of 
the natural sciences; but problems of 
land reclamation and settlement, con- 
servation of natural resources, and 
agricultural production show that 
soil erosion, or its opposite, soil con- 
servation, is a very complex subject 
that has social as well as purely phys- 
ical implications. It is the purpose of 
this article to present a partial re- 
view of soil erosion in terms of its 
larger social implications and to in- 
dicate areas and problems for further 
research. 


What Is Erosion?—Erosion falls 
in two general classes: natural, and 
artificial or man-made erosion. Nat- 
ural erosion is as old as the earth 
itself: over eons of time, mountains 
and hills have been worn down, val- 
leys have been cut by streams, soils 
have been transported and assorted, 
and wind, frost, gravity, plant roots, 
insects and earthworms, and the 
chemical reactions of earthy mate- 
rials have aided in the deteriorative 
process. The Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River and the bad lands of 
the Dakotas are dramatic examples 
of such erosion; at the other end of 
the process is the silting and over- 
flowing of streams, such as the Nile, 


+ University of Connecticut. 





the Ganges, 
Rivers. 

While natural forces are the ulti- 
mate cause of all erosion, the erosion 
in which conservationists are most 
interested is man-made. Man-made 
erosion has been effected by exploit- 
ive practices in mining, lumbering, 
farming, etc., which upset the balance 
between the natural creation of soils 
and soil removal. Abundant examples 
are found in poor farm areas where 
sub-soils are exposed and gulleys and 
leaching are in evidence. 


What Are the Social Aspects of 
Erosion? — Geologists, geographers, 
and other natural scientists, for a 
long time, have shown the importance 
to human existence of the top, or 
agricultural soil, and the adverse ef- 
fect of soil erosion upon the welfare 
of mankind. Also applied scientists in 
agriculture and the social sciences 
have seen the relationship of ade- 
quate standards of living and a good 
social order to a wise use of the 
natural resources; and they, too, view 
soil erosion as a menace to social wel- 
fare. In fact, thoughtful people gen- 
erally are beginning to regard soil 
erosion and human erosion as con- 
comitant processes, for each, if ex- 
tended, tends to produce the other. 
Thus if soil erosion reaches an ad- 


and the Mississippi 


*C. F. Stewart Sharpe, What Is Soil 
Erosion? USDA Misc. Pub. No. 286 (Feb., 
1938). See also 1940 Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture, USDA, pp. 430-431. 
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vanced stage, the income of farm 
families is reduced, the struggle to 
live becomes acute, and excessive 
woman and child labor, malnutrition, 
poor housing, and poor institutions 
eventually follow; on the other hand, 
an ignorant, self-seeking social order 
would ultimately destroy a Garden of 
Eden. 

But social aspects of erosion are 
susceptible of statement in more de- 
tailed and quantified terms. In a 
thorough study of the social causes 
and consequences of soil erosion we 
could relate degrees of erosion to po- 
litical and administrative policies of 
government in the settlement of lands 
and in mining, lumbering, farming, 
navigation, recreation and other uses 
of our natural resources. The erosion 
variant could be traced through taxa- 
tion, farm credit, zoning and other 
policies bearing on the ownership, 
sale, and use of land; this variant 
could also be related to social custom 
and other factors denoting the qual- 
ity of the citizenry that possess the 
land. A yet more detailed social 
analysis of the erosion of farm lands 
might relate erodibility of soil-types 
to farm-types, and degrees of erosion 
to forms of tenure, the vocational 
adequacy of farm entrepreneurs, 
farm labor resources, the primary 
group life of farm families, standards 
of living, the attitudes of the farmers 
and their families toward farming as 
a mode of life, the farmers’ knowl- 
edge of the causes and results of soil 
erosion, the social qualities of the 
community, the adequacy of local in- 
stitutions, the general economic sit- 
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uation throughout the country, and 
other factors making for social wel- 
fare all the way from the local com- 
munity to the capitals of countries 
throughout the world.? 


Erosion and Social Policy.—Pres- 
ent conditions call for a wide-spread 
and fundamental knowledge of ero- 
sion. So long as men lived in the sav- 
age state, were relatively few and 
did no extractive farming, there was 
little man-made erosion. But, strange 
to say, when mankind became civil- 
ized, man-made erosion proceeded 
apace, though for a long time its men- 
ace to civilization was not generally 
recognized. Too long, mankind has 
exploited the agricultural soil by 
farming portions of the earth so as 
to render them unsuited for further 
farming, then move on to new land to 
repeat the same destructive process. 
But today the better agricultural 
land in many civilized countries, and 
particularly in the United States, is 
occupied so that exploitive farming 
must give way to a type of farming 
that will build up and conserve the 
fertility of the soil. Besides its pure 
science implications, this involves the 
development of sound agricultural 
policies and a long-term program in 
which agriculture is integrated into 
a national, if not a world economy, 
including other business, the trades, 
and the professions. It also means 
that farm life must be made cul- 
turally satisfying and socially effec- 


* The writer, in recent years, has made a 
case-area study of this sort entitled “Social 
Factors Related to Erosion in the Scantic 
River Valley, Connecticut.” As yet, the re- 
port has not been published. 
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tive. Obviously, laissez faire in land 
policies and agronomic practices must 
give way to positive action based 
upon scientific research; and that in- 
cludes not only the further develop- 
ment of agricultural technology, but, 
as well, a suitable recognition of the 
human qualities involved in a fortu- 
nate connection of the population 
with the land and a sound rural social 
order. 


A Historical Sketch of Erosion 
Control 


Ancient and Modern Backgrounds. 
—Historical perspective is needed for 
a balanced understanding of erosion 
and its control. Research shows that 
among advanced thinkers the idea of 
soil conservation is almost as old as 
civilization, and that many historical 
efforts toward the solution of this 
problem have exerted a determina- 
tive influence on later policies. Whit- 
ney records that Emperor Yao of 
China, whose reign began 2357 B.C., 
appointed a celebrated engineer by 
the name of Yu as Minister of Public 
Works to control the floods, to drain 
the low lands, and to classify the soils 
of the various provinces. Yu began a 
system of canals and levees which 
was further developed throughout 
the centuries and is in existence even 
today.* Quoting Columella, Varro, 
Cato, Pliny, and Virgil, Whitney 
shows further that at least some peo- 
ple of the Rome of their day under- 
stood a great deal about keeping the 
soil productive. The methods of hus- 


*Milton Whitney, Soil and Civilization 
(Van Nostrand Co., 1925), p. 207. 
* Ibid., pp. 216-265. 
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bandry they advocated, if widely 
practiced, would have forestalled 
most of the erosion that has occurred 
since. Flood control in Ancient Mego. 
potamia,’ and irrigation in Ancient 
Asia Minor* and in Medieval Spain, 
have also been described. And stone 
terracing existing for centuries in 
the Rhine Valley, the Andes and the 
Madeira Islands bear further historic 
evidence of man’s effort to control 
erosion.’ In fact, almost every civili- 
zation that has been noted for its 
contributions to modern agriculture 
recognized, in practical ways, the 
erosive forces of nature, and many of 
the techniques those cilizations de- 
veloped for the control of erosion are 
advocated and employed in America 
today. 

Coming down to more recent times, 
we find that George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson, as large land- 
holders and progressive farmers, 
were aware of the destructive power 
of erosion ;° and President Theodore 
Roosevelt, with the aid of such 
agencies as the famous Country Life 
Commission, gave conservation a na- 
tional recognition that it had never 


Bennett, 


5 Ibid., p. 192. See also H. H. 
Soil Conservation (McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
Inc., 1939, Ch. II “Erosion and Civiliza- 
tion”), pp. 16-54. 

*Sir William Ramsey, “A Sketch of the 
Geographical History of Asia Minor,” The 


National Geographic Magazine, XXXXII 
(Nov., 1922), 553-570. 

7J. L. Hypes, Knights of the Road (Day- 
lion Co., 1938), pp. 40-46. : 

* Austin Earle Burges, Soil Erosion Con- 
trols (Turner E. Smith & Co., 1937), p. 5 
See also Russell Lord, “To Hold This 
Land,” USDA Misc. Pub. No. 321 (Aug, 
1938), for a general historical treatment of 
certain aspects of erosion. 
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before received in this country.® But 
George Washington’s contribution to 
the technical phases of erosion con- 
trol cannot be overestimated, for he 
continually experimented with the 
sowing of different kinds of grasses 
and legumes, the application of barn- 
yard manures and other fertilizers, 
the rotation of crops, and methods of 
plowing and cultivating, which ag- 
ronomists today recognize as con- 
structive steps toward preventing soil 
erosion. On the more strictly experi- 
mental side of erosion, yet somewhat 
tangential to it at the time, were re- 
searches on the effect of legumes and 
fertilizers in promoting soil fertility, 
by Liebig in Germany and his con- 
temporaries, Gilbert and Lawes at 
Rothampstead, England, about the 
middle of the past century. Particu- 
larly the investigation on pasture and 
meadow grasses inaugurated by 
Lawes and his associates, and carried 
on continuously down to the present 
day, have influenced the development 
of grass lands as an important ele- 
ment in a stable agricultural econ- 
omy, and hence, indirectly, as a 
means of preventing erosion. 


Role of the Federal Government 
in Erosion Control—As early as 


*The original Country Life Commission 
was composed of L. H. Bailey, Director of 
the New York State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Henry Wallace, Editor of 
Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Ia.; Kenyon 
L. Butterfield, President of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass.; Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Chief of the U. S. Forest 
Service; and Walter Hines Page, Editor of 
World’s Work, N. Y. Later Charles S. Bar- 
tett of Georgia and William A. Beard of 
California were added. The Commission’s 
gta published by Sturgis and Wal- 

n, a 
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1903 the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture undertook field studies 
with a view to reducing erosion.’® In 
1914 these studies were extended and, 
in 1935 were taken over and greatly 
expanded by the Soil Conservation 
Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture.41 In 1917 the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the University 
of Missouri investigated runoff and 
soil losses by means of a series of 
study plots; similar studies soon fol- 
lowed in Texas and Oklahoma. In 
1939 Congress appropriated $160,000 
for federal experimental erosion 
farms to be operated jointly by the 
states.12 In fact, the government, 
through the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and the Interior, is promoting 
vast programs in research, demon- 
stration, education, and engineering 
for the control of erosion. Perhaps 
the government’s most dramatic ef- 
forts, thus far, are the immense re- 
tainer dams constructed across the 
Tennessee, the Colorado, and the 
Columbia Rivers for the purposes of 


” For an excellent presentation of federal 
participation in soil conservation, see USDA 
Yearbook of Agriculture, 1940, pp. 432-439. 
See also USDA Misc. Bul. No. 32, “To Hold 
This Soil,” Aug., 1938; USDA Farmers’ 
Bul. No. 1810, “Soil Defense in the North- 


1938; USDA Farmers’ Bul. No. 
1788, “Wildlife Conservation through 
Erosion Control in the Piedmont,” 
1937; and Loomis Havemeyer (editor), 
Conservation of Our Natural Resources 
(Based on Van Hise’s The Conservation of 
Our Natural Resources in the United 
States), (The Macmillan Co., 1930). 

“The Soil Conservation Service had been 
organized two years prior in another ad- 
ministrative connection in the federal gov- 
ernment. 

™ Quincy Claude Ayres, Soil Erosion and 
Its Control (The McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1936), p. 17. 


east,” 
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flood-control, irrigation, and the 
generation of hydro-electric power. 
But less dramatic, yet probably no 
less valuable, are the research and 
education in conservation being 
carried out by the land grant colleges 
and other agencies under the stimula- 
tion and aid of the government.” 


United States Forests, Parks, and 
Wildlife Work.—A great deal of the 
work on erosion control in this coun- 
try has grown out of the conserva- 
tion program of the U. S. Forest 
Service and certain bureaus of the 
Interior Department. As the result of 
this program, vast areas strategical 
to flood control have been devoted to 
national and state forests and parks. 
Likewise, recognizing that forest 
fires are an important cause of floods 
and the destruction of valuable tim- 
operating in the furtherance of the 
ber and wild animals, the federal gov- 
ernment has established a special fire- 
control section in the Forestry Serv- 
ice.'* Such conservation efforts have 
been materially aided by the work of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, form- 
erly the Bureau of Biological Survey, 


“Other examples of state and federal 
researches in erosion, or problems related 
to erosion are: 

M. F. Morgan, The Soil Characteristics 
of Connecticut Land Types, Conn. AESB 
423 (New Haven, May, 1939). 

J. R. Henderson, The Soil of Florida, 
—— of Florida AESB 334 (May, 

eee Lord, USDA, Misc. Pub. No. 321, 
op. cit. 

P. H. Montgomery, “Erosion and Related 
Land Use Conditions in the Scantic River 
Watershed, Connecticut - Massachusetts,” 
Soil Conservation Service (March, 1939). 

“ Herbert C. Hanson, “Fire in Land Use 
and Management,” The American Midland 
Naturalist, XXI (March, 1939), 415-434. 
(This article contains an extended bibli- 
ography on the subject treated). 
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Migratory-Bird Treaty Act of 191 
and the Federal Aid in Wildlife Re. 
storation Act of 1937.1° Furthermore, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
in its efforts toward promoting land 
use planning, and the various states 
that have provided for agricultural 
settlement and zoning, have given 
practical recognition to the causal in- 
terrelationships among plants, ani- 
mals, and human society as these im- 
pinge upon the problems of soil 
erosion.?® 


“William R. Van _ Dersal, Native 
Woody Plants of the United States, Their 
Erosion Control and Wildlife Values, U. §. 
tr Ay of the Interior (Washington, D. C., 

Ibid., “The Dependence of Soils on Ani- 
mal Life,” Report, Transactions of the Sec- 
ond North American Wildlife Conference 
(1937). 

Edward H. Graham, “Legumes for Eros- 
ion Control and Wildlife,” Soil Conserva- 
tion Service (March, 1939), 210-212. 

Frank C. Edminister, “Improving Farm 
Woodlands for Wildlife,” Soil Conservation 
Service (March, 1939), 212-215, 237. 

Jenks Cameron, The Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Its History, Activities, and Organi- 
zation, Service Monograph No. 54, The 
Brookings Institute for Government Re- 
search (The Johns-Hopkins Press, 1929). 


*U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration Manual, Oct. 1, 1940. See Re- 
port of the Committee on Rural and Agri- 
cultural Zoning, National Conference on 
Planning, June, 1938, O. B. Jesness, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Chairman. 

More particularly on land settlement see: 

Elwood Mead, How California Is Helping 
People Own Farms and Rural Homes, Univ. 
of California, Agr. Expt. Sta. Cir. No. 221 
(Aug., 1920). 

Elwood Mead, et al., Colonization and 
Rural Development in California, Univ. of 
= Agr. Expt. Sta. Cir. 247 (June, 

Roy J. Smith, “The California State Land 
Settlements at Durham and Delhi,” Hil- 
gardia, XV (Oct., 1943). 

Rural Development in the South, Part I, 
Document No. 765, House of Representa- 
tives, 69th Congress, Feb., 1927. 

See further references footnote 36. 
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The Dust Bowl.—Governmental ef- 
fort recently has been invoked for the 
mastery of wind erosion, particularly 
in the Great Plains region. The over- 
grazing of semi-arid prairie areas, 
and the breaking-up of natural sods 
by homesteaders, and later by those 
who were responsible for the expans- 
ion of small grain growing during 
World War I, prepared the way for 
the dust storms which followed.!” 
Now irrigation projects are being en- 
couraged in the “dust bowl” for the 
growing of alfalfa and other drought- 
resisting herbage; wide strips of 
planted forests are advocated for 
windbreaks ; and other suitable agro- 
nomic procedures have been put into 
practice. 


Philosophical Considerations 


The Physical Scientists—Erosion 
is such a complex problem that until 
certain aspects are more thoroughly 
researched, we would expect much 
philosophical speculation and many 
differences of opinion on mooted 
points. 

Some scholars in the physical sci- 
ences, while interpreting erosion as 
it parallels or affects the history of 
mankind, may give a certain acade- 
mic recognition to its social implica- 
tions. They may hold that the mass 
migrations of peoples throughout the 
ages were due not so much to changes 
in climate or in geological forma- 
tions, per se, as to man-made situa- 
tions, such as the overgrazing of 


* John Steinbeck, in his Grapes of Wrath 
(Viking Press, 1939), has given a graphic, 
though in some respects inadequate, account 
of certain socio-economic problems accom- 
panying the dust bowl situation. 
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pastural lands, or failure to irrigate 
or otherwise to use the land to its best 
advantage; or they may point out 
that the overrunning of countries by 
hostile neighbors led to the destruc- 
tion of natural forests and the can- 
celling of progress attained in agri- 
culture and in the use of waterways, 
resulting in soil erosion and low stan- 
dards of living. On the other hand, 
the “geographical determinists” 
maintain that mankind has but slight 
control over most natural conditions 
hostile to the support of large popu- 
lations, and hence the larger consid- 
eration is that of man’s conformity 
to the rigorous requirements of 
nature. Thus they hold that many of 
our efforts toward land reclamation 
are inadvisable, if not futile. 

The Applied Scientists. — Other 
physical scientists committed to a 
program of action, may be termed 
“soil engineers,” or “soil physicists,” 
or perhaps some might prefer to be 
known merely as “conservationists.” 
This group has done considerable re- 
search on the purely physical aspects 
of erosion and conservation, such as 
the effect of fertility and crop cover 
on soil erodibility; the hydrologic 
measurement of runoff; the improve- 
ment of irrigation structures, pump- 
ing installations, and surveys; snow 
surveys, and the like. But they do not 
get beyond marshalling the prin- 
ciples of geology, physics, and other 
physical sciences for the control of 
erosion. 

However, some of these physical 
scientists, at least in recent “AAA” 
times, have sensed the inadequacy of 
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an exclusive physical-science ap- 
proach. They see that unless land 
owners and users accept the results 
of this research, its value is highly 
questionable. Therefore, they have 
added an educational element to their 
program. Through demonstrations, 
lectures, news reports, and personal 
contacts with farmers and farm serv- 
ice agencies, they advocate pretty 
much the same program practiced by 
George Washington,—perhaps with 
certain modifications and additions. 
In this program the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture is playing a leading 
role. This educational approach is a 
tacit recognition of what may be 
termed the “human factors” in the 
cause and the cure of erosion. But a 
program of this sort is fundamentally 
a problem of adult education, which 
requires of its leaders a firm grasp of 
the mores and folkways of farming 
and farm life in the community, the 
psychology of adult interests and 
adult learning, community organiza- 
tion, and general social understand- 
ing. In fact, many thoughtful people 
hold that under our form of demo- 
cratic organization and free enter- 
prise a sound system of adult educa- 
tion, based on research in the phys- 
ical and social sciences and unfet- 
tered by political control, would con- 
stitute the single best solution of the 
problems of erosion. 


The Scientist - Humanitarians. — 
Then there are others who, besides 
possessing a practical understanding 
of the physical and the socio-eco- 
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nomic significance of erosion, see the 
earth and its resources in poetical 
and philosophical terms, which in- 
clude an intelligent understanding 
and appreciation of nature, the need 
for the conservation and wise use of 
our natural resources, and the recog- 
nition of man’s social responsibility 
for his stewardship. Arthur F. Raper 
in his Tenants of the Almighty"® sets 
forth this point of view. And a sim- 
ilar philosophy was expressed by 
L. H. Bailey, in his The Holy Earth 
(1915),?® an epoch-making treatise 
combining the wisdom of the scien- 
tist, the philosopher, the artist, and 
the social organizer as they conceive 
the earth and its fulness, and man’s 
responsibility for creating a beautiful 
world, a wise social order, and a high 
social culture. In his Retrospect in- 
troducing a 1943 reprinting of this 
famous volume, Dean Bailey writes, 
in part: 


We did not make the earth. 
We have received it and its 
bounties. If it is beyond us, so is 
it divine. We have inescapable 
responsibilities. It is our privi- 
lege so to comprehend the use of 
the earth as to develop a spirit- 
ual stature. When the epoch of 
mere exploitation of the earth 
shall have worn itself out, we 
shall realize the heritage that re- 
mains and enter new realms of 
satisfaction.”° 


The careful student of soil conserv- 
ation will probably see some virtue 
in all these schools of thought. 


*The Macmillan Co., 1943. 

* Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1915. 

” Ibid., The Christian Rural Fellowship, 
p. x, 1943. 
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Areas for Research 


The Population on the Land.—In 
order to obtain an adequate basis of 
fact for the formulation of policies 
and programs for erosion control, 
certain areas on the human or the 
social side of erosion call for research. 
One of these areas is the optimum 
connection of the population with the 
land. This involves understanding 
both the land factors and the human 
factors. This relationship has been 
well stated by Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, M. L. Wilson, in these 
words: 


. such planning presup- 
poses a sort of two column in- 
ventory, with land in one column 
described as to character, class, 
grade, and possible use, and peo- 
ple in the other column with 
their several biological, eco- 
nomic, and cultural needs. Now 
the planners and the technical 
experts move these two columns 
back and forth like a slide rule 
in order to get the highest stan- 
dard of living for the people 
from the best use of land.”! 


Some effort in this direction has been 
made by the U. S. Resettlement Ad- 
ministration and other agencies 
noted elsewhere in this article. This 
is essentially a problem of research 
and experimentation, and it is in- 
tensified by the mobile nature of our 
population and by the growth of var- 


= Quoted by C. C. Taylor in “Human Re- 
lations in Land Use Planning,” Mimeo. of 
an address before the First Missouri Valley 
lanning Conference, Omaha, Neb., Feb. 
11-12, 1938, Division Farm Population and 
Rural Life, USDA. 
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ious forces that stimulate the dom- 
inance of commercial farming.?? 

A special phase of this inquiry is 
the effect on erosion of governmental 
policies on tenure. Our early policies 
in homesteading extended little far- 
ther than getting people out upon the 
land under very generous conditions 
of settlement. The quality of the set- 
tler as a frontiersman and farmer 
never received serious governmental 
concern, and later when the govern- 
ment tried to aid settlement in cer- 
tain arid areas through schemes of 
irrigation and reclamation, it paid 
far less attention to the vocational 
adequacy or social qualities of the 
“farmer” than to the engineering 
adequacy of the irrigation project. 
The same general criticism may be 
directed at some of our recent reset- 
tlement projects. The assumption 
seems to have been that all land was 
potential farm land, and that all per- 
sons desiring land had the economic, 
vocational and cultural qualities for 
successful farming. Both assump- 
tions were false, as evidenced by ser- 
ious maladjustments in certain reg- 
ions, resulting in low standards of 
living, poor community conditions, 
and a gross exploitation of natural 
resources.”7 The plight of areas of 
this sort seems beyond the power of 


"See “rural migration” and “rural mo- 
bility,” Dwight Sanderson, Rural Sociology 
and Rural Social Organization (John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1942); also March 28, 1942 
release of 16th Census on, “Trends in the 
Proportion of the Nation’s Labor Force 
Engaged in Agriculture: 1820 to 1940.” 

See W. E. Garnett and Allen D. Ed- 
wards, Rural Poverty: A Study of Human 
Erosion in Rural Virginia, Mimeo. Report 
No. 5, Va. Polytechnic Institute, Va. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. (Feb., 1938). 
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individual persons to cure, hence the 
ameliorative efforts in their behalf, 
including federal aid.** 

But for a few years back, there 
has been a counter trend in federal 
land tenure policies. The Farm Se- 
curity Administration extends credit 
in farm purchases only to those ad- 
judged to be good farm credit risks; 
and certain financial assistance under 
the provisions of the AAA were ex- 
tended to farmers only on condition 
that they improve their forests or 
follow certain soil conservation re- 
quirements. Other controls are exer- 
cised by state and local governments. 
North Dakota, for example, forbids 
corporations to own agricultural 
lands, with the objective of promot- 
ing land ownership by the family type 
farmer ;*> and frequently throughout 
the country zoning restrictions are 
placed on farming in certain areas.”® 
In looking forward to post-war plan- 
ning in agriculture, and especially to 
the discouragement of gambling in 
land values such as characterized 
World War I, some persons advocate 
a rigid control of land sales through 
a system of licensing real estate 


*See comments upon federal policy in 
land settlement, by L. C. Gray, Division of 
Land Utilization of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration USDA from a paper read be- 
fore a conference of the Pan-American In- 
stitute of Geography and History, Oct. 17, 
1935 (Resettlement Admr. Land Policy Cir- 
cular, Oct., 1935, p. 6). 

* The Town and Country Church, No. 6, 
p. 5 (March, 1944). 

*See Storrs Agricultural Experiment 
Station Studies in Suburbanization, Buls. 
No. 212, Oct., 1936; No. 226, May, 1938; 
and No. 230, Feb., 1939. Also see O. B. 
Jesness and R. I. Nowell, Zoning Minne- 
sota Lands, Spcl. Bul. 167, Reprint Feb., 
1937, University of Minn. Agr. Extension 
Division. 
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agents and a confiscatory taxation of 
profits made from land sales. These 
counter trends denote recognition of 
the fact that agricultural land is more 
than a mere commodity that may be 
bought and sold on the market, or 
exploited for immediate gain; that 
those who deal with land problems 
ultimately must deal with people as 
well; and that our natural resources, 
including agricultural land, are a so- 
cial heritage that must be safe- 
guarded and preserved. 


Social Qualities for Good Hus- 
bandry.—A specialized aspect of se- 
curing an adequate connection of the 
population with the land is that of 
determining the human _ qualities 
requisite for good husbandry. What 
are they? In the study of the Social 
Factors Related to Erosion in the 
Scantic River Valley, Connecticut, 
the writer attempted to relate certain 
social characteristics of the popula- 
tion to the degrees of erosion exist- 
ing on the farms of the area.?”? How- 
ever, because of difficulties in re- 
search techniques, or geological and 
geographical factors in the area that 
blend easily with part-time farming 
and urban employment, or population 
assortment over a period of years 
conducive to a non-farm use of much 
of the area, or of a combination of 
these and other factors, no significant 
association of social factors with de- 
grees of soil erosion was found. Other 
studies of this general nature have 


Op. cit. Some attention has been given 
to social qualities for successful farming by 
states that have promoted settlement. See 
references to California, Wisconsin, and 
other areas, footnotes 16 and 36. 
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been made in this country, such as 
the Socio-Economic Phases of Soil 
Conservation in the Tarkio Creek 
Area, by Schickele and Himmel;?* A 
Social and Economic Survey of the 
Spencer Soil-Conservation Area, by 
Cornell ;?9 and Land Use and Family 
Welfare in Pope County, by Fielder 
and Linstrom.*® 

But Walter M. Kollmorgen, in his 
study of the Culture of a Contempo- 
rary Rural Community: The Old Or- 
der Amish of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, and with emphasis on 
productive farming, found that cer- 
tain qualities of these people were 
clearly associated with good farm- 
ing.*1 We abstract the following 
quotations from his report: 


Important among these quali- 
ties are a tradition of hard work, 
a willingness to make sacrifices 
for the good of others, and an 
enviable tradition of construc- 
tive, diversified agriculture.*? 

The main and primary objec- 
tive of the farming of the Old 
Order Amish and Old Order 
Mennonites is to accumulate suf- 
ficient means to buy enough land 
to keep all the children on farms. 
To this end they work hard, 
produce abundantly, and save 
extensively.** 

Much of the Amish farmer’s 
success results from the fact 


“Towa State College Research Bulletin 
241 (Oct., 1938). 

”"W. Va. Expt. Station, College of Agri- 
culture Bulletin 269 (Apr., 1936). 

“Research in Rural Sociology, Dept. 
Agr. Economics, Agr. Expt. Sta., Univ. of 
Ill. and Division of Land Economics, BAE 
of USDA, cooperating, Mimeograph Bul. 

“USDA, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Rural Life Studies 4 (Sept., 1942). 

* Ibid., p. 105. 

* Tbid., p. 30. 
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that he farms as well as he 
knows how; many other farmers 
do not.*4 


Kollmorgen further remarks, sig- 
nificantly, that the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program, the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration, the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, and the Rural 
Electrification Administration have 
made little appeal to the Old Order 
Amish. Why? It is probable that these 
people, because of their solid worth as 
plain citizens and good husbandmen, 
do not need external assistance in at- 
taining good farming and erosion 
control. The same may be said of 
other socio-economic groups whose 
attitudes and folkways in farming, 
and whose cooperation in community 
life, make them true husbandmen as 
well as good stewards of our natural 
resources. However, further research 
needs to be made of the social quali- 
ties that are requisite for good 
farming. 

Education.—As implied previously, 
education seems to be a promising 
area for research toward the abo- 
lition of soil erosion. We now possess 
a vast amount of pertinent data on 
the physical aspects of erosion that 
are not always accepted or used by 
landholders and land operators. In 
other words, we note, ruefully, that 
knowledge, per se, often does not 
carry conviction and hence does not 
insure changes in practice. The U. 8. 
Soil Conservation Service, recogniz- 
ing this fact, has set up demonstra- 
tion centers throughout the country 
to teach farmers, concretely, how to 


* Ibid., p. 38. 
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employ the various devices for ero- 
sion control. The general results of 
these demonstrations need to be 
assessed. 


The U. S. Forest Service, sensing 
the importance of socio-cultural fac- 
tors in forest fire control, has pro- 
moted a number of researches in this 
field, with the assistance of anthro- 
pologists, psychologists, sociologists, 
and others, under the general ad- 
visorship of the Commission on Hu- 
man Relations.*® These researches re- 
veal the socio-cultural matrix out of 
which most man-set forest fires 
emanate, and hence broadly indicate 
the limitations of such control meth- 
ods as legislation, administration, or 
even education, unless these are de- 
veloped with full knowledge of the 
mores and folkways of the locality, 
the standards of living, and the gen- 
eral intelligence of the population in- 
volved. Consequently, the Forest Ser- 
vice is promoting a varied program 
of education to further fire control. 
Most important of all, perhaps, is the 
Forest Service’s research aimed at 
testing its own educational effort and 


Man-caused 


“John P. Shea, et al, 
Forest Fires: The Psychologist Makes a 
Diagnosis, Forest Service of the USDA, 
sa Studies (Jan., 1939). 


John Shea, Getting at the Roots of 
Man-caused Forest Fires: A Case Study of 
a Southern Area, Forest Service, USDA, 
Fire Prevention Studies, Series A, No. 2 
(1940) ; Ibid., “Design for Forest Fire Pre- 
vention in the South,” Mimeo. of a paper 
read before the 65th Annual Meeting of 
the Am. Forestry Assn., Biloxi, Miss. (1940) 
(Forest Service, USDA). 

Harold F. Kaufman, A Psycho-social 
Study of the Cause and Prevention of For- 
est Fires in Clark National Forest, June- 
October 1938, a M.A. Thesis, University of 
(1989) Mimeo. Forest Service, USDA 
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at understanding the real reasons for 
man-made forest fires in specific |o- 
calities: ignorance, superstition, 
deep-set folkways, and economic con- 
dition. This line of research needs to 
be emulated by many agencies di- 
rectly interested in erosion control. 


The U. S. Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, since its inception in 1935, as 
a relief measure, has promoted rural 
rehabilitation, land utilization, and 
rural and suburban resettlement, all 
of which are significant to erosion 
control. The same may be said of the 
Farm Security Administration and 
certain other federal and _ local 
agencies.** These activities include 
the topographical and _ geological 
classification of soils as to their suit- 
ability for general farming, or 
specialty-types of farming, and their 


* Will W. Alexander, Report of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration (1937). 

Greenbelt Towns, Resettlement Adminis- 
tration Bul. (1936). 

Geo. W. Hill, Walter Slocum, and Ruth 
O. Hill, Man-Land Adjustment: A Study 
of Family and Inter-family Aspects of 
Land Retirement in Central Wisconsin 
Land Purchase Area, Dept. Sociology, Agr. 
Expt. Sta., Univ. of Wis. (1938). 

ohn B. Holt, An Analysis of Method and 
Criteria Used in Selecting Families for 
Colonization Projects, Social Research Re- 
port No. 1, BAE, USDA (1937). 

Marie Jasny, Family Selection on a Fed- 
eral Reclamation Project, Tule Lake Divis- 
ion of the Klamath Irrigation Project, Ore- 
gon-California, BAE and USDA, Cooperat- 
ing, Soc. Research, Report No. V (1938). 
» * ene A. Wilkering and Cecil L. Greg- 
ory, Planning for Family Relocation, Rural 
Sociology Dept., Missouri Agr. Expt. Sta., 
and sg DA, cooperating, Bul. 427 (Apr. 
1941). 

John P. Johansen, One Hundred New 
Homesteads in the Red River Valley, North 
Dakota, Dept. Rural Sociology, Agr. Expt. 
Sta. North Dakota, in cooperation with the 
FSA, Bul. 304 (June, 1941). 

See other references, footnote 16. 
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adaptability for forestry, recreation, 
residence, and business use. In some 
cases, attention was given to the se- 
lection and adjustments of the fam- 
ilies involved, and the term “social 
planning” was frequently applied to 
these and related undertakings.*? And 
sme of the agencies dealing with 
conservation have even essayed the 
role of educator in the preparation 
of teaching materials for the 
schools.28 Now candor demands that 
these efforts, however praiseworthy 
their professed aims, should be sub- 
jected to research. Is what these 
agencies claim for themselves true? 
How do they and we know? What of 
it? These inquiries are not aimed to 
dampen worthy civic undertakings, 
but rather to promote scientific in- 


"E.g., Land Use Planning Under Way, a 
bulletin issued 1940, by the USDA, and pre- 
pared jointly by the BAE, Extension Serv- 
ie, FSA, SCS, AAA, and Forest Service. 

Soil Conservation Districts in Action on 
~ Land, USDA, Mise. Bul. No. 448 (July, 
1941). 

James A. Britton, Planning the Utiliza- 
tion of the Community’s Recreation Areas, 
Greenfield Planning Board, Mass. 

Charles Gooze, Progress in Rural Land 
Classification in the U. S., Land Policy Cir- 
cular Sup., Resettlement Administration 
(Dec., 1935). See also R.A.Buls. No. 16, 
An Approach to Area and Land Use Plan- 
nng (1937), and No. 9 Problems of Land 
Tenure in Relation to Land Use, by 
Schickele and Hummel (1936). 

The Rivers Speak, Publication No. 65, 
New England Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, Boston (Jan., 1942). 

See references in footnote 36. 

*E.g., Organized Teaching Material in 
Conserving Farm Lands: Planning for Soil- 
Erosion Control, Water Conservation, and 
Eficient Land Use, Vocational Educational 
Bul. No. 201, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior (1939). 

elps on Teaching Conservation in Wis- 
consin Schools, Curriculum Bul. Vol. I, No. 
2 (May, 1938), Office of State Superintend- 
nt of Schools. 
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vestigation that will separate the 
true from the false, and fact from 
mere aspiration. 


Summary 

In general summary, it may be 
noted that soil erosion has long been 
recognized by certain responsible 
citizens as worthy of concern, but it 
is only fairly recently that this con- 
cern has been stated in terms of social 
welfare or social culture. As with 
other significant national problems, 
the more obvious externals of erosion 
have received first attention. As the 
result, it may be conceded that the 
purely physical aspects have been re- 
searched sufficiently for policy-mak- 
ing, in so far as policy-making can be 
projected from this limited view- 
point. But even the most optimistic 
supporters of the physical approach 
to the question are now vaguely 
aware that something is wrong with 
their premises—and there is, for they 
have left out or minimized the human 
factors. We are convinced that soil 
erosion and human erosion are so 
closely associated that neither can be 
studied adequately without the other. 
Thus since the sort of erosion we have 
described is man-made, its cure is as 
much a problem of adult education 
as it is of soil physics, and as much a 
problem of social culture as it is of 
agriculture. And adequate treatment 
of the problem calls for psychological 
and socio-cultural research is abun- 
dantly indicated, if we assume that 
we shall continue to have a demo- 
cratic social order in which individual 
property holding and free enterprise 
characterize our mode of life. 





Recent Trends In Rural Fiction 


By Caroline B. Sherman} 


ABSTRACT 


Rural fiction, a school of writing now about thirty years old in this country, 
is passing through a period of peace while writers in general turn to themes 
related to the war. This period of seeming neglect may be a good thing for the 
movement, for a heightened popularity and an intensive use of this fiction for 
sociological purposes had brought it to a stage at which a revival of perspec- 
tive and poise was needed. 


RESUMEN 


La novela rural, una escuela literaria que comenzé su desarrollo hace unos 
treinta afios en este pais, esta pasando por un periodo de paz mientras los 
escritores en general se dedican a temas relacionados con la guerra. Este 
periodo de aparente descuido puede que sea beneficioso para el movimiento, 
pues la gran popularidad de esta especie literaria y el uso intenso que de ella 
se ha hecho para fines sociolégicos, la habian colocado en una situacién tal que 


necesitaba una renovacién en sus perspectivas y en su equilibrio. 


Were one to chart.the movement of 
rural fiction during the last decade 
or so, in terms of output and of the 
public’s interest in it, the plot-lines 
would resemble those of agricultural 
prices during the First World War, 
the post-war period, the oncoming 
depression, and through the rebuild- 
ing years to the Second World War. 
Therefore interest would be likely to 
center on the reasons for this suc- 
cession of peak, valley, and mesa. 

So far as volume, ferment of mate- 
rial, and sensationalism are con- 
cerned, the rural fiction movement 
was in full tide during the decade of 
the 1930’s. That was the period of 
the sharecropper novel—the down- 
trodden in agriculture came out on 
top in fictional attention. This ten- 
dency was highlighted and epito- 
mized by the amazing success of 
Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath. But the 
movement had been building up to 


+ U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


this climax for several years, for 
Grapes of Wrath came at the end of 
the decade in 1939. 


The Rampant Thirties 


Before that, and in that decade, we 
had a flood of other proletarian rural 
novels in which the conditions and 
the responses of these frustrated peo- 
ple were explored if not exploited. 
One of the earlier and better of such 
books—in which the evils of habitual 
tenancy were featured—was This 
Body the Earth, written by Paul 
Green whose previous experience in 
verse and the drama helped to make 
this a worthy book. It was followed 
closely by I Was a Sharecropper by 
Harry Harrison Kroll and the hope- 
less Land Without Moses by Charles 
Munz in which close knowledge gave 
edge and conviction to the stories. 
Among the many novels of this get- 
eral nature that came during the dee- 
ade were those by Cochran in which 
he wrestled with the differing cot- 
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ditions of life surrounding the share- 
croppers, the small farmers, and, by 
indication at least, the large planta- 
tion owners—in Son of Haman and 
Boss Man. 

It was in this decade that we had 
that Pulitzer Prize winner, the beau- 
tifully written Now in November, by 
Josephine Johnson. The disasters and 
sorrows of the struggle with depres- 
sion and the all-prevailing threat of 
foreclosure on a tenant farm in Mis- 
souri are revealed in the terms of a 
family of good antecedents who, un- 
der better conditions, could have been 
noteworthy and effective. It was in 
this decade that we had Lanham’s 
The Stricklands, an unusual and 
rather well-written novel built 


around the effort to bind together in 
cooperative organization the humble 


members of three races—the white, 
the Negro, and the Indian of the 
border States—all of whom desper- 
ately needed protection and a chance, 
which they hoped to find through the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. 
The Night Riders by another writer 
who is experienced in verse as well as 
in prose, William Penn Warren, told 
again the story of the strike of the 
tobacco farmers and traced the dis- 
integration of a man brought to the 
use of force against his wish and will 
but finally acquiescing in it. And we 
had Steinbeck’s own earlier small 
Book-of-the-Month, Of Mice and Men, 
the scenes of which found their way 
on to the screen—a story focussed on 
unlearned migrant laborers in Cali- 
fornia. And we had dozens of others. 
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We welcomed that torrential turn 
toward books of urgent social content 
and protest because they brought 
vitality to the movement, they proved 
its social worth, and they gave ad- 
ditional indication of its responsive- 
ness to the conditions of actual farm 
life in these as well as other days. It 
scotched forever the unjust charge so 
often leveled at rural fiction—that it 
is limited, sentimental, and nostalgic 
in nature. 


Books As Bayonets 


This new turn forged of rural fic- 
tion a powerful weapon for good. 
Discriminating sociologists, rural 
ministers, agricultural economists, 
and more general students of agri- 
culture came to acknowledge its po- 
tentialities. Through the devices of 
fiction the ramifications and impacts 
of economic stresses could be shown 
in terms of human beings—in a way 
far more telling and memorable than 
objective kinds of writing could hope 
to do. This fiction enlisted the inter- 
est of hundreds upon hundreds who 
would never have read more weighty 
books on these burning subjects, and 
it was sharpened to instigate and 
spur public and private action, rather 
than continued scientific study or 
philosophical discussion. 

More and more these books were 
included in study courses, informally 
at least. Lectures, magazine articles, 
reviews, were sought on the subject. 
Obviously this somewhat imaginative 
treatment gave a sense of the size 
and shape and lurid colors of the 
social and economic problems that 
were engulfing the lives of the other 
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half of our people as no other books 
had done. 


But unfortunately the writing of 
this decade was not imaginative 
enough. It was too photographic, too 
documentary, too lacking in perspec- 
tive to contribute more, in a literary 
sense, than vitality, color, and verity. 
This was only natural at first, con- 
sidering how new the material was to 
fictional hands. It was raw, crude 
stuff. The violent economic events of 
those years had social results that 
were often catastrophic. Small won- 
der so many writers felt that the ma- 
terial was dramatic enough without 
a re-minting. 

Because of the sincerity of the 
authors, their search for truth, and 
the inherent drama of the material, 
readers and critics could afford at 
first to accept the obvious sincerity 
and endeavor in the place of actual 
attainment. To accept a certain shrill- 
ness for genuine effectiveness. To ac- 
cept word photographs for the evoca- 
tion of character. But the workman- 
ship in this field did not mature from 
year to year as well as its best critics 
and the wellwishers of rural fiction 
had hoped. These novels continued to 
be too definitely in the propaganda 
class—and propaganda has never yet 
been good literature. 


Exceptions 


There were, of course, a few 
notable books of rural fiction during 
this decade which were built around 


*Rural Fiction as Interpreter of Rural 
Life. In Rural Sociology, I (March, 1937). 
Rural Fiction Goes Sociological. In Rural 
America, XVI (May, 1938). 
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other phases of rural life. First 
among them perhaps in beauty of 
writing, in universal appeal, is The 
Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawl- 
ings. It is probable that this simple 
story of a naive country lad in Flor- 
ida and his wise and understanding 
grandparents took the reading public 
by storm and carried away the Pulit- 
zer fiction prize primarily because it 
was a relief from the depressing 
rural books of the period and carried 
its readers back, in mind at least, to 
a simpler life pressed only by the 
essential wants, and sweetened by 
human love. Then the descriptions of 
an exotic Florida were done with 
affectionate insight and a practiced 
hand. This decade also saw First the 
Blade, by May Miller (Mrs. Justin 
Miller)—a story of her forbears dur- 
ing the early development of the 
Joaquin Valley in California in which 
the woman’s influential though dif- 
ficult part is emphasized. But such 
books were the exceptions in that 
troubled and strident era. 


The Turn of the Forties 


Then came the turn of the decade. 
War loomed on the horizons, east and 
west. Next it burst on Pearl Harbor. 
And on our country and city fan- 
ilies alike as their young men were 
hurried by thousands into training 
and combat. Along with the shock and 
dislocations of war, ironically enough, 
came better times of a sort for farn- 
ers. Conditions that had been slowly 
improving through rather drastic 
domestic measures, framed expressly 
to relieve the very circumstances 
with which our fiction had been striv- 
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ing, found a quick if bitter solution in 
fantastically huge war demands for 
the things farm families raise and 
sell—and in concomitant and sup- 
ported prices. These came at the same 
time that conflict drained from the 
farms their sons and daughters and 
their hired hands. But with the rest 
of the country farm families could 
drown their troubles for the time at 
least in an avalanche of constructive 
and rewarding work. 

Writers and readers alike swung 
from previous preoccupations to the 
new and exclusively absorbing 
themes of war. These would have con- 
centrated the attention anyway but 
it is true that the immediacy of the 
farm problems which had been so en- 
grossing in many quarters vanished 
almost overnight. 

Those who have the permanent 
worth of this school of fiction at heart 
are not now sorry to see it lie fallow 
for a term, while the populace races 
excitedly in other directions. This 
period of forgetfulness by a public 
that is necessarily engrossed in the 
ways of war will allow the rural field 
to invite again those attributes of 
perspective, mellowness, and percep- 
tion, which, with imagination, true 
insight, and a talented hand, can 
make worthy literature. There is 
every sign that this can and probably 
will be a quietly sound and healthy 
phase, full of potentialities for the 
future. 


War Paradox 


So war has paradoxically brought 
peace to rural fiction. Attention has 
swung from ourselves, our regions, 
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our home problems, and our folkways 
to the countries and conditions of our 
good neighbors, our allies, our ene- 
mies. It is, of course, a journalistic 
period in literature generally. Our 
wartime material is being rushed 
through in book form to the reading 
public with even less mature consid- 
eration than was given to the writing 
of the rural books of the foreclosure 
years. But the wider sweep and the 
greater intensity of the material and 
the fact that it is enlisting many 
kinds of experienced observers and 
writers are bringing better books 
than those of the farmers’ crisis. The 
prevailing sense of swift events, of 
the necessity for photographic writ- 
ing, for instantaneous publication, 
does not create an atmosphere in 
which rural fiction could well flourish. 


Permanently There 


But in this decade of the forties 
when the rural fiction field is freed 
from the more opportunistic writers, 
the few who have wrought most cre- 
atively with this material, who have 
always understood it most deeply, 
and who have always held it most 
closely at heart, are still working in 
a permanent way within its borders. 
From them have come a few excellent 
novels since 1940 rounded the corner. 
Willa Cather, the classic pathfinder 
in these themes, turning to her native 
Virginia, has grasped the nettlesome 
subject of slavery in terms of mis- 
tress, master, and maid, in Sapphira 
and the Slave Girl—and hers is a 
story of subtlety and charm. Conrad 
Richter dispenses the calm and en- 
during strength of the once unex- 
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ploited outdoors in The Trees. James 
Still’s River of Earth and On Trouble- 
some Creek also take us back to life 
in a country undisturbed by the clash 
of industry ro of war as does also 
Jesse Stuart in Trees of Heaven and, 
to a large degree, in his uproarious 
tale of mountaineers of a certain kind 
in Taps for Private Tussie. 

Mary Ellen Chase lends a note of 
distinction to any list and Windswept 
is one of her best. The family in this 
story is not a farm family but is 
rural by conviction and choice, be- 
lieving that character, true philos- 
ophy of life, and real breadth of view 
are best developed among country 
surroundings—in this instance on a 
rocky point of the coast of Maine. 
The winds of both World Wars reach 
them and find them ready to meet 
with wisdom and fortitude what that 


so different life-and-death can bring. 


Entrants 


-It is since the war began that Iona 
Fuller has begun to write her delight- 
fully remote and realistic romances 
of the Ojibway Indians. She discloses 
a kind of luminous understanding 
that holds rare promise in The Loon 
Feather and The Shining Trail. 
George Sessions Perry infuses his 
Texan countrymen with infectious 
humor and a telling humanity in Hold 
Autumn in Your Hand and Hack- 
berry Cavalier. Elizabeth Chevalier’s 
Drivin’ Woman is a whacking good 
tale of its kind. Then we have Earl 
Guy’s surprisingly effective novel 
Heaven is a Sunswept Hill in which 
again we find a kind of true nobility 
animating the humblest citizens, this 


time in Old Man River’s flooded 
areas. 

A phenomenon has erupted this 
last year in a sector that is closely 
akin to rural fiction. It is the deluge 
of books by and about Negroes which 
was outlined in some detail in the 
June number of RURAL SOCIOLOGY. In 
the short time since, additional novels 
have intensified the effect. Edith 
Pope’s Colcorton is a_ splendidly 
wrought and powerful addition. In 
Old Mitt Laughs Last, Clara Puckette 
brings from the Sea Islands a delect- 
able piece of contemporary folklore. 
A strong first novel has come from 
the young Alabamian, Lonnie Cole- 
man, hitherto known by his short 
stories; Escape the Thunder, a tragic 
tale of Negroes of several kinds in 
their own part of town, has the un- 
mistakable ring of truth, and has also 
the overtones which make it richly 
human. 


To Be Remembered 


For fuller understanding it may be 
well to paint in, briefly, the setting 
of these ups-and-downs in rural fic- 
tion here outlined. This background 
can be brief because it is to be re- 
membered that the whole movement 
of rural fiction did not get underway 
until the early 1900’s when Willa 
Cather began publishing in slow but 
steady succession her strongly 
realized and_ strongly projected 
novels which are not only among the 
finest she has ever done but which, 
with one or two others, stand as the 
classics of the movement. It so hap- 
pens that both O’Pioneers and My 
Antonia are delineations of the ex- 
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panding characters of magnificent 
young pioneer women who grow in 
depth of character as they work to 
bring forth the best in their land and 
in their potential communities. 

Not until a Pulitzer Prize was 
awarded to a somewhat lesser novel 
by Miss Cather, One of Ours, was at- 
tention turned to her work and the 
nature of her materials. But the 
1920’s brought a quickened interest 
on the part of both authors and pub- 
lic. So swiftly it came as to leave 
rather breathless those few who had 
been watching this infrequent rural 
fiction with intense interest. The sur- 
prising response that these novels 
awakened grew to the proportions of 
a real popularity. With this public 
appreciation came a general improve- 
ment among those now working in 
this field. Rather more than grad- 
ually, good craftsmanship, strong 
characterizations, diversity, and in- 
sight in interpretations made for a 
quality that had been lacking in al- 
most all rural fiction except Miss 
Cather’s novels. Farm-life fiction, de- 
veloping variety, and felicity in scene, 
content, form, and style, now was 
meeting the standards demanded of 
good fictional literature. 


Like Other Arts 


This genuine coming into its own 
was in harmony with tendencies and 
trends that were appearing in the 
other arts. In line with Frederick 
Turner’s formulation of the theory 
of the frontier, the various arts in 
America began to take on a definitely 
national, not to say regional, flavor. 
More and more they turned from the 
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shackling influences of eastern Amer- 
ica and of Europe and developed 
marked content and characteristics of 
their own. This was exemplified in 
the influence of Harriet Monroe in 
poetry, Clarence Alvord in history, 
Lorado Taft in sculpture, Theodore 
Thomas in music, Hamlin Garland in 
fiction. For by this time Hamlin Gar- 
land more than any other preached 
everywhere the values of rural mate- 
rial in literature. The sterling nature 
of his Middle Border series of bi- 
ographical novels, based on the lives 
of his pioneer forebears demon- 
strated what he taught, although 
Garland was always spokesman 
rather than artist and, in the words 
of another, always over-valued his 
own pedestrian talent. But some of 
the volumes in this series won recog- 
nition and widely-coveted awards 
both as fiction and as biography. 


Among the rural novels of this 
period that are noteworthy, that still 
are frequently mentioned when 
American literature is reviewed— 
perhaps because they are found on 
prize-winning lists—and that have 
had influence on later writers are 
Margaret Wilson’s The Able Mc- 
Laughlins, Glenway Wescott’s The 
Grandmothers, Cornelia James Can- 
non’s Red Rust, Edna Ferber’s So 
Big and American Beauty, and those 
unusual earlier books by Elizabeth 
Roberts Maddox—the sensitive story 
of the trials of tenancy in Time of 
Man and the romantic pioneer novel 
of Kentucky called The Great 
Meadow. Bess Streeter Aldrich’s sin- 
cere and moving stories may lack lit- 
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erary quality but perhaps no farm- 
life novel has evoked a more loyal 
and numerous following than A 
Lantern in Her Hand. 

It was in the 1920’s, too, that sev- 
eral sequences of rural novels ap- 
peared which carried succeeding gen- 
erations of American families 
through several volumes. These we 
call the sagas of the movement. They 
demonstrated not only the stability 
of country life as it was then lived in 
the United States, but demonstrated 
the richness of the material in this 
field and the marked influence of this 
kind of developing life on the develop- 
ment of character. Notable among 
these sequences were Herbert Quick’s 
trilogy, Vandermark’s Folly, The 
Hawkeye, and The Invisible Woman, 
in which we find Iowa a remote rural 
region struggling with the problems 
of isolation, follow it through the 
growth of community and county, 
and finally leave it a great State in 
the very center of the Nation and 
wrestling with the problems of so- 
called progress and civilization. 

Rolvaag’s trilogy included one of 
the other classics of rural fiction— 
Giants in the Earth. This was a rich 
and fully realized story of pioneer life 
on our great prairies and its varying 
effects on varying natures and char- 
acters. It was by no means matched 
by its successors Peder Victorious 
and Their Father’s God. Hamlin Gar- 
land’s Middle Border series was per- 
haps the best known of all. 

It was in the 1920’s too that the 
other farm-life classic appeared— 
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Ellen Glasgow’s Barren Ground. This 
was a story, not of the dramatic mak. 
ing of land in the expanding West, 
but of the painstaking remaking of 
life and land in a worn-out part of 
Virginia. If this fact was somewhat 
fortuitous in this artist’s remarkable 
scheme of things, it was an appealing 
and a motivating force which gave 
strength and substance to the story. 

It was in this banner decade that 
rural fiction developed its startling 
propensity to carry off literary 
prizes. The list of Pulitzer awards for 
these years reads like a list of rural 
novels. Not content with signalizing 
rural stories year after year, awards 
also went with disconcerting fre- 
quency to the rural poetry of Robert 
Frost and Robert Coffin. Rural bi- 
ography shared in the winnings, 
through Hamlin Garland and Marie 
Sandoz. 


Regionalism Inevitable 


It was also in the 1920’s that reg- 
ionalism flowered. By the very nature 
of the material, regionalism is fur- 
thered by farm-life fiction. In the 
earlier volumes the development of 
the Midwest was a favorite and al- 
most exclusive theme, but in the 
1920’s the books of an historical cast 
were more likely to be rooted in the 
newly developed regions. Honey in 
the Horn, by H. L. Davis, is con- 
cerned with the fairly recent settle- 
ment of Oregon, for instance; it 
garnered two coveted awards. 

Toward the end of the twenties the 
new determination to show the rough 
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and seamy side of some of our pio- 
neers to balance the earlier and per- 
haps somewhat roseate themes began 
to dominate the biographical stories. 
Marie Sandoz literally took the prize 
in this new telling, with her fictional 
story of her father’s rough-and-re- 
lentless life in Old Jules. Others fol- 
lowed, but it was Vardis Fisher who 
spilled forth in rapid succession books 
that formed a remarkable tetralogy 
in which he grew from sensitive boy 
to frustrated manhood while im- 


mersed in or pursued by the brutaliz- 
ing influences of pioneer Idaho. 
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And So Today 

Along with other novels of those 
years rural fiction began to go tough. 
Nostalgia, if ever it had afflicted this 
school of writing, as was so fre- 
quently claimed, vanished and has not 
returned. The stage was set for the 
crude realities of the frightening 
1930’s which, in its own and different 
way, brought us to the point and 
frame of mind wherein, so far as 
mere books go, we did not regret the 
flight of so many writers from the 
rural scene, to be engulfed, along with 
our multitudes of readers, both old 
and new, in the tides of war. 





NOTES 
Edited by Paul H. Landis 


THE USE OF ROAD TURNINGS IN COMMUNITY RESEARCH 


There is no substitute for the census ap- 
proach to the problem of complete mapping 
of a community area, but it is often incon- 
venient or impossible to adopt this pro- 
cedure. Consequently, various shorthand 
methods have been used in community re- 
search for outlining the boundaries within 
which commonality of experience is postu- 
lated. Many of these methods have been in 
common use since Galpin popularized sev- 
eral of them in his Walworth County study 
published in 1915.1 

In studies where it is unnecessary to 
separate phases of community life, such as 
marketing or recreation or high school at- 
tendance, the method of studying road turn- 
ings as indication of gross traffic flow may 
often prove adequate. Again it was Galpin 
who was first among rural sociologists to 
suggest this method, although its published 
source is obscure and the method has been 
all but forgotten among sociologists. The 
few geographers who use the method? have 
not acknowledged Galpin as the originator. 

Galpin’s statement of the method was 
made before the first Wisconsin Country 
Life Conference, in 1911. He said: 


Take the village as the community 
center; start out from here on any road 
into the open country; you come to a 
home, and the deep wear of the wheels 
out of the yard toward the village in- 
dicates that this home naturally goes 
to this a for trade, doctor, post 
office, church, lodge, entertainment, 
high school; the next home the same, 
and next and next, until by and by you 
come to a home where the ruts run the 


*C. J. Galpin, The Social Anatomy of an 
Agricultural Community. Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Research Bul- 
letin 34. 

* See Stanley D. Dodge, “Bureau and the 
Princeton community,” Annals of the As- 
sociation of American Geographers XXII 
(1932), 159-209. Geographers with the TVA 
have also used the method. 


other way and grass grows a little per- 
haps in the turn toward this village, 
and you find that this home goes to an 
adjoining town for its major associa- 
tions; between these two homes is the 
bounding line of the community.’ 

Warren H. Wilson called the community 
that area represented by the length of the 
team haul. This was another and possibly 
related statement of the road-turning idea, 
although Wilson’s and Galpin’s observations 
would not coincide in sparsely settled areas 
where some farmers or ranchers would have 
more than a full day’s haul to reach a trad- 
ing center in any direction. The homely 
phraseology of both statements might imply 
that the idea is inapplicable in an age of 
motor travel, and this may explain their 
recent neglect as methods. 

The experience of geographers and crit- 
ical testing in two sociological studies’ 
within the last few years would indicate 
that road turnings even on modern cement 
highways can in most cases be readily 
charted. The method has the advantage that 
it can if necessary be completed quickly, or 
can be done as a byproduct of travel to and 
from interviews in the course of community 
research. 

Basically, the method consists simply of 
accumulating on a road map of the area, 
enough road turnings that the traffic shed 
of the community in question can be 


*First Wisconsin Country Life Confer- 
ence. Bulletin of the University of Wis- 
consin. 1911. pp. 12-18. 

“In the book, The Evolution of the Coun- 
try Community, 1912, p. 91. ‘ 

° The writer validated this method during 
studies in Kanabec County, Minnesota an 
Racine County, Wisconsin. In both cases, 
the evidence of road turnings presen 
roughly the same community outline as was 
secured by a combination of other methods, 
outlining high school attendance, recreation, 
shopping and cream and milk marketing 
areas. 
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mapped. Certain difficulties will be encoun- 
tered, and some guiding points are available 
for simplifying these difficulties. 

One difficulty lies in the fact that much 
travel today exceeds the “team haul” 
length. Federal and state highways in all 
directions carry more traffic through a high 
proportion of communities today than can 
be found shuttling back and forth within 
the community boundaries. In such cases, 
reliance must be placed more heavily upon 
traffic flow on the county and township 
roads. It is not simply necessary to ignore 
the longer distance flow on the larger high- 
ways; it is in many cases necessary to make 
calculated allowance for it. Road turning 
data are often not adequate to this par- 
ticular task. 

A further difficulty arises from this super- 
imposition of state and federal highways 
upon the local system of county and town- 
ship roads. Many farmers, leaving their 
farm over a township road, travel over 
state or even federal highways for a few 
miles enroute to their community center. 
This joint use of roads would cause little 
difficulty in research if the travel were al- 
ways by the most direct route, but a farmer 
will often drive a mile or so out of his way 
in order to use the best road into town. 

There are other disturbances of a minor 
nature. Some farmers operate two farms a 
half mile or more apart and on different 
sides of the highway. The road out of the 
farmstead where the operator resides may 
be more heavily worn in the direction of his 
other farm than in the direction of his 
community. Sometimes there are two roads 
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out of one farmstead, one used when going 
one direction and the other used when going 
in the opposite direction. Road turnings also 
have a seasonal phase in regions where the 
type of crop dictates the use of a marketing 
point distinct from the farmer’s year-round 
community. There are other chance factors, 
such as work-trading arrangements across 
community boundaries, which will operate 
in individual cases, and upset what would 
otherwise be a homogenous picture of traf- 
fic shed. Overlap between community boun- 
daries must be expected, and therefore uni- 
form road turnings are unlikely even if 
there were no disturbances to the data. 

The student who chooses to use the 
method of road turnings will easily acquire 
the few arts of observation necessary. Some- 
times the indication of direction of turn is 
a matter of the presence or absence of 
grass, as Galpin suggested. Sometimes it 
is heavier wear or deeper ruts, ruts so deep 
in one direction that a vehicle would receive 
a severe bump when turning the other way. 
Often when there is no indication at all at 
the point of turning, the direction can be 
determined by observing a wide swing fur- 
ther back in the driveway, in preparation 
for negotiating the turn. Sometimes mud 
tracks on cement, or smoothened gravel at 
points after the turn is made, can be used as 
a guide of direction of turn. Whatever type 
of observation is found appropriate at each 
driveway, it is possible in a high proportion 
of cases to make the observation while driv- 
ing and without stopping the automobile. 

F. HOWARD ForsyTH. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Edited by Conrad Taeuber* 


U. S. Bureau of the Census. Population. 
Internal migration 1935 to 1940. Color 
and sex of migrants. 490 pp. Washington, 
1943. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census. Population. 
Differential fertility 1940 and 1910. Fer- 
tility for States and large cities. 281 pp. 
Washington, 1943. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Population. 
Characteristics of the nonwhite popula- 
tion by race. 112 pp. Washington, 1943. 


The three bulletins listed above represent 
a small part of an ambitious program for 
research monographs and special tabula- 
tions planned by the Census Bureau before 
the war. It is a tribute to the Census Bureau 
that this much of their program has been 
salvaged, and that bulletins covering other 
segments of the program are under prep- 
aration. 

The Census of 1940 introduced an im- 
portant innovation on the schedule: a ques- 
tion concerning migration between two fixed 
points in time was asked. Tabulation of 
answers to this question makes possible for 
the first time in American history a direct 
analysis of the streams of internal migra- 
tion. Until this tabulation was made avail- 
able, studies of internal migration in this 
country, on a large scale, were limited to 
two types of analyses: (1) analysis of net 
migration between two census periods by 
applying survivor coefficients to the age 
and sex specific classes of the population at 
the earlier census period and attributing 
differences between the computed and actual 
population at the later census period to mi- 
gration gains or losses; (2) analysis of 
resident population in terms of birthplace. 
Both of these methods yielded valuable in- 
sights into problems connected with internal 
migration, but neither of them was appro- 


* Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, E. J. Nied- 
erfrank, —~ 5 J. Hagood, Eleanor H. 


Bernert, and Rachel R. Swiger. 


priate for indicating, with any precision, 
temporal or spatial variations in the amount 
of migration, or selective factors in terms 
of the characteristics of the migrants. With 
the bulletin on internal migration at hand, 
the sociologist can now analyze the amount 
and direction of rural-urban migration, the 
relation of net migration in a given area to 
the total inflow and outflow, the distance 
and direction of migration, and, to a limited 
extent, the characteristics (sex and color) 
of the migrants. It is to be hoped that noth- 
ing will interfere with the projected plan 
for a further bulletin giving other sig- 
nificant classifications of migrants and non- 
migrants respectively in terms of age, edu- 
cation, employment status and occupation. 
With the data of the present bulletin, and 
these further classifications at hand, the 
sociologist will at last be able to test 
empirically important hypotheses regarding 
migration that have recently been developed 
by Stouffer, Klineberg, Heberle, and others. 
For such analyses, however, limitations of 
the data will have to be kept in mind. These 
limitations are well stated in the bulletin 
as follows: “Even the 1940 question . 

does not indicate all the different moves 
that were made during the five-year period 
nor the number of persons who moved out 
of an area during the period but returned 
before the census date. Persons who moved 
from their 1935 residence and died before 
census was taken in 1940 obviously were 
not included with the migrants during the 
period. The data thus show only the result 
of migration over the five-year period as 
indicated by place of residence in 1940 and 
in 1935.” (p. 1.) It is clear that the terminal 
points between which migration was de- 
termined are too far apart to reveal the 
nature of the depression migration of the 
late 1930s. If a census is taken in 1945, and 
a similar question asked, most of the great 
war-time migration will remain unrecorded. 
Valuable as the data obtained from a ques- 
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tion of this sort are, they do not fill the 
need for ‘a record of the shorter-time up- 
swings and downswings in migration that 
would result if a system of population ac- 
counting approximating that used in Sweden 
or Holland were developed. 


The bulletin on Differential Fertility also 
breaks new ground. It contains the first 
statistics on the number of children ever 
born to married women that the Bureau of 
the Census has published, even though ques- 
tions bearing on this point had been asked 
in the Census of 1890, 1900 and 1910, as 
well as in 1940. For purposes of comparison, 
analysis in this bulletin is based on data for 
both 1910 and 1940. “Women are classified 
by number of children ever born, number 
of children under 5 years old, and number 
of children 5 to 9 years old. Women classi- 
fed by number of children are also classi- 
fied by age, color, and marital status. Data 
on age at marriage and duration of mar- 
riage are also presented, although not in 
cmbination with number of children.” 
(p. 1.) Regional, State, and urban-rural 
breakdowns are made, and detail is pre- 
sented for large cities as well as for the 
larger metropolitan districts. 

This wealth of detail will provide sociol- 
ogists interested in empirical analysis of 
differential fertility with possibilities of ex- 
ploration comparable to those provided for 
migration specialists in the Internal Migra- 
tion bulletin. As in the case of the new 
migration data, these new data on fertility 
will inevitably lead to greater precision in 
analysis, in large scale studies, than has 
been possible with types of data heretofore 
available. Because of defective birth sta- 
tisties, analysis of differential fertility, in 
large scale studies, has been based largely 
on data provided by the age-sex distribution 
of the population. The various child-woman 
tatios thus used have been recognized as 
inadequate, and the distorting influence of 
differential child mortality upon these ratios 
has been pointed out. The present data will 
ear up many of these technical inade- 
quacies and should throw light on the ex- 
tent and nature of the unreliability in 
earlier studies. 
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The bulletin on Differential Fertility de- 
viates from past Census procedure not only 
in respect to the type of data presented, but 
also because it is based on a careful sampl- 
ing procedure. Up to the time of the present 
census, Official distrust of sampling has 
operated to deprive research workers of 
many valuable data. Important cross-tabu- 
lations could not be made because of the 
expense of tabulating and publishing data 
for the statistical universe. Even though it 
was tacitly acknowledged that the Census 
was incomplete and that the margin of 
unreliability for certain data was wide, data, 
if presented at all had to be presented down 
to the last digit for the United States and 
all subdivisions thereof. The very bulk of 
the material made many relevant cross- 
tabulation impossible. Other data, available 
on the schedules were not tabulated at all. 
Careful sampling of schedules was the ob- 
vious but neglected solution. That the re- 
sistance towards the use of samples has now 
been overcome is a matter for which the 
present Census staff should be _ con- 
gratulated. 

Another admirable deviation from past 
procedure in this bulletin (and in the 1940 
census publications generally) is the brief 
but important aids that are given to evalu- 
ation of the data. Defects and limitations 
are frankly and adequately noted. The user 
of these statistics will have no excuse for 
misusing them. Furthermore, a more com- 
plete technical report is promised, in which 
there will be “a detailed exposition of the 
sampling method, descriptions of the var- 
ious samples that were taken, and com- 
parisons between the samples and the com- 
plete count.” Again, it is hoped that nothing 
will interfere with the publication plan. 

The third bulletin under review, on the 
Characteristics of the Nonwhite Population 
by Race, will be received with gratitude by 
all students of minority problems who 
struggled in vain to make sense in analyses 
based on the heterogeneous classification 
“other races” used in most of the tabula- 
tions in the 1930 census. The Negro minor- 
ity has always received relatively adequate 
tabular treatment; but the Japanese, Chin- 
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ese, and Filipino minorities, so unlike each 
other, and so important in the Western 
region, were usually lumped together with 
Indians, Mexicans and various other minor 
racial groups. In the present bulletin, each 
group is tabulated separately in terms of 
many of the important variables considered 
in the main Population volumes. It is to be 
hoped that the precedent thus established 
will be followed in subsequent censuses. 

Excellent though it is in so many respects, 
the Bulletin fails to give the maximum pos- 
sible service for research purposes. Certain 
of the tabulations are unduly curtailed, e.g., 
marital status is shown by sex and nativity 
for three age groups only, 15-24, 25-34, 35 
and over; children under one are not seg- 
regated in the age-sex tabulations; years 
of school completed and employment status 
are not shown by age groups. Since the age 
distributions of the minority groups are all 
atypical, considerable detail in age-break- 
downs is necessary for adequate analysis. 

In future Censuses the meaningless, 
catch-all classification “nonwhites” which is 
earried through in all possible detail in 
table after table in the general volumes, 
could profitably be discarded and a fraction 
of the labor and cost thus saved diverted to 
further significant break-downs for specific 
minority groups. 

Another instance of failure of this bulle- 
tin to give maximum service is the rigid 
application of the rule excluding presenta- 
tion of data for urban and rural portions of 
a State if the population of a specified 
group amounted to less than 2,000. For 
example, we find no breakdown of the Jap- 
anese minority by age and sex for urban 
and rural portions of Oregon. Granting 
that the data for Oregon, taken by them- 
selves, might be unreliable for analysis of 
differentials, the possibility that the re- 
search worker might want to combine Ore- 
gon data with data from contiguous or 
similar States, should have been taken into 
account. The combination of data made in 
the Bulletin for “regions” is not an ade- 
quate substitute. The regions delimited by 








the Census Bureau (North, East, South, 
North Central and West) are not suitable 
for many purposes and mask many im. 
portant differentials. In fact, the so-called 
regional summaries, which again, cover 
many pages in most bulletins and all gen. 
eral volumes, could well be omitted com- 
pletely in favor of more detail for smaller 
areas. It can be assumed that every analyst 
of census data has an adding machine at 
his disposal. With this equipment he can 
readily combine detail into regional classes 
of his own devising with a much higher 
probability of fruitful results than if he is 
limited to these ready-made and artificial 
“regions.” 

One further point regarding racial classi- 
fication in this Census must be made. The 
Mexican population is no longer considered 
as belonging to a “minor race” and is, 
therefore, excluded from this bulletin. It is 
inferred that pressure was exerted on the 
Census Bureau to classify Mexicans as 
“white.” The result is a major discrepancy 
between the censuses of 1930 and 1940, 
loss of significant detail regarding the demo- 
graphic and social progress of an important 
minority group, and the establishment of a 
dangerous precedent. That pressure of this 
sort must be yielded to by the Census Bu- 
reau is to be deplored. Solution of minority 
problems is not so simple that it can be at- 
tained by abstention from classification of 
a recognized minority for statistical pur- 
poses. Furthermore, if the classification was 
considered discriminatory in the case of the 
Mexicans, why is it not equally discrimina- 
tory for Negroes, Japanese, Chinese, and 
Filipinos—to say nothing of American In- 
dians? To the extent that classifications of 
this sort lead to analysis of important cul- 
tural differentials, they should unquestior- 
ably be continued in as great detail as 
feasible. It would, of course, be desirable to 
extend such classification to whites in terms 
of the ethnic groups from which they are 
derived. 

DorotHuy S. THOMAS. 
University of California. 
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FARM LABOR 


A survey of 252 farmers in 5 major types 
of farming areas in Maryland! was made 
in the summer of 1942 to (1) determine 
cash wages paid permanent, seasonal, and 
piecework farm laborers, (2) ascertain the 
kinds and values of perquisites supplied 
farm laborers in addition to cash wages 
paid, (3) obtain data on the major housing 
facilities for farm laborers, (4) determine 
the chief labor problems on farms in differ- 
ent types of farming areas. Perquisites 
were furnished to 96 per cent of the month 
hands and 98 per cent of the permanent day 
laborers. About 50 per cent were given the 
ue of a house or rooming facilities; 62 
per cent were boarded and 46 per cent re- 
ceived house fuel. One-third received dairy 
products and 16 per cent received meats. 
Perquisites were furnished to 89 per cent of 
the seasonal day laborers and 36 per cent 
of the hour laborers. Most seasonal farm 
laborers were boarded, but did not receive 
other perquisites. Approximately one-third 
of the monthly wages paid permanent lab- 
orers and almost one-fourth of the wages 
of day laborers were in the form of 
perquisites. 


Estimates of regional and size-of-farm 
differentials in labor productivity and in 
farm income of agricultural workers have 
been developed on the basis of sample tabu- 
lations from the 1940 Census of Agricul- 
ture.2 For each major geographic division 
estimates are presented of the average gross 
and net returns from farming per farm and 
per worker for each value group of farms, 
when classified according to total value of 
products sold, traded or used by farm house- 
holds. These figures indicate that a great 
range in production per worker existed be- 


*W. P. Walker and S. H. DeVault. Wages 
and housing facilities for farm labor. Md. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. A.29, pp. 67-92. Col- 
lege Park, Dec., 1943. 


*Louis J. Ducoff and Margaret Jarman 
Hagood. Differentials in productivity and 
m farm income of agricultural workers by 
size of enterprise and by regions. 54 pp. 
Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Aug., 1944. 
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tween the smaller and larger scale farms in 
every region, as well as between regional 
averages. They indicate that a great deal 
of under-employment and ineffective em- 
ployment existed on the smaller and inade- 
quate farms during 1939. The concentration 
of inadequate farms in the South is reflected 
in the low gross or net returns per worker. 
For example, the total value of agricultural 
products sold, traded or used by farm house- 
holds was only $397 per farm worker in 
the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, in contrast with a 
value of $1,314 per worker in the Pacific 
States of Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. While the estimates relate to differ- 
entials existing in 1939, they may be useful 
in post-war agricultural planning in esti- 
mating for a projected volume of agricul- 
tural production the required number of 
workers under different assumptions as to 
distribution of farms by size of enterprise. 


Reports on the farm labor situation in 
Kentucky, recently issued by the Experi- 
ment Station, include the Eastern Kentucky 
farms,’ the Central Bluegrass area,* the 
Pennyroyal,5 and the Lower Ohio Valley.® 
Data were obtained through field surveys 
on the usual amount of labor needed for 
livestock and croys, the anticipated extra- 
day labor needed in 1943 for seasonal crop 
production, the results expected if labor 
shortage occurs, and the possibilities of 
securing “potentially available” workers 
from Eastern Kentucky to meet the labor 
shortages in other areas. 


®*John H. Bondurant. War labor supply 
and farm production on eastern Kentucky 
farms. Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Farm Ec. Misc. 
131, 23 pp. Lexington, Mar. 15, 1943. 

‘John H. Bondurant. F'arm labor situa- 
tion in the central bluegrass area. Ky. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Farm Ec. Misc. 137, 6 pp. Lex- 
ington, Aug., 1943. 

5 John H. Bondurant and Geo. B. Byers. 
Farm labor situation in the Pennyroyal. 
Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Farm Ec. Misc. 136, 10 
pp. Lexington, Aug., 1943. 

*John H. Bondurant and Geo. B. Byers. 
Farm labor situation in the lower Ohio 


‘ valley. Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. 12 pp. Lexing- 


ton, Aug., 1943. 
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A study of farm wages in Kentucky? 
from 1938-1943 contains tables showing the 
cash wage and non-cash remuneration of 
year hands and seasonal day hands by 
type-of-farming areas. Suggestions for a 
profit-sharing plan between operator and 
laborer are included. 

Another report® gives the usual custom 
rates for farm jobs in 1942 by counties and 
type-of-farming areas. Variations in rates 
were caused by differences in working con- 
ditions, number of farmers having ma- 
chinery to do custom work in relation to 
the local demand for it, and an understand- 
ing of the costs of the work. The rates have 
grown out of bargaining between parties. 


RURAL YOUTH 


In order to furnish interested action 
groups with factual information relevant to 
the problems of Rural youth in Branch 
County, Michigan® 1,055 rural residents be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 28 were inter- 
viewed during the springs of 1941 and 
1942. Topics of investigation included home 
and family education, community problems, 
employment, changes in occupations and 
farm opportunities. It appears from the 
findings, that the main problem of rural 
youth is making a satisfactory transition to 
the adult life of the community. Dissatis- 
faction with recreation and entertainment 
facilities and the personal problems in- 
volved in making money were concomitantly 
revealed. 


POPULATION 


A study of the Education of the farm 
population in Minnesota’® shows that only 


*George B. Byers. Farm wages in Ken- 
tucky, 1938-1943. Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Farm 
Ec. Misc. 138, 12 PP. Progress Report, Lex- 
ington, Sept., 1943. 

George B. Byers. Custom rates for farm 
jobs—1942. Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Farm Ec. 
Misc. 134, 33 pp. Lexington, Mar. 30, 1943. 

°F. M. Atchley and others. Rural youth 
in Branch out Michigan. Mich. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. F. M. 340, 33 PP. In cooperation 
with Bur. Agr. Econ. S. Dept. Agr. 
Lansing, Jan., 1944. 

* Lowry Nelson. Education of the farm 
population in Minnesota. Minn. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bul. 377, 16 pp. St. Paul, June, 1944, 
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half of the farm youth 16-17 years of age 
were attending school in 1940. For each age 
group up to and including those 14 years 
old, except the five year olds, Minnesota’s 
rural farm population exceeds the average 
for the country as a whole, but from 15 
years on it falls below the national average 
in school attendance. In the proportions of 
16 and 17 year olds (native white only) in 
the rural farm population attending school, 
Minnesota ranked second from the bottom 
of the 48 States in 1930 and seventh from 
the bottom in 1940. The proportion for boys 
is larger than for girls, with the difference 
greater than in any other State. School at- 
tendance of this age group (16-17 years of 
age) varies widely among the counties of 
the State from about 50 per cent in Sibley 
to 85 per cent in St. Louis. In general, 
counties north of the Twin City area make 
a better showing than those to the south. 
There was a positive relation between the 
per cent of 16 and 17 year olds attending 
school in 1930 and the per cent of farm 
adults in 1940 with any high school educa- 
tion. From a special study of eighth grade 
graduates in five counties, 1931-1939, it was 
found that the greater the distance from a 
high school the larger the per cent of the 
graduates who attend. The difference de- 
creased from 1931 to 1939 probably as 4 
result of improved transportation. 


COMMUNITY STUDIES 


In order to measure factors affecting par- 
ticipation of farmers in Agricultural Ex- 
tension Work,!! rating scales and index 
values were developed for participation and 
for the effort of the county agent to obtain 
participation based on the county agents’ an- 
nual reports. A large proportion of farmers 
native born, farm ownership, and percent 
age of farmers doing business with or 
through cooperative organizations were p0s- 
itively related to participation. But educa- 
tion, percentage of first class land in the 


“Charles R. Hoffer. Selected social fac 
tors affecting participation of farmers i 
agricultural extension work. Mich. Agt. 
Expt. Sta. Special Bul. 331, 39 pp. East 
Lansing, June, 1944. i 
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wunty, and ownership of automobiles did 
jot show a positive relationship with par- 
ficipation. Participation on an individual 
jasis is positively associated with participa- 
tion in groups. 

The development and decline of Cheboy- 
gan, Michigan, a lumber town, is described 
in the bulletin Socio-economic evolution in 
s timbered area in Northern Michigan.12 
(b) Contact with the Outside World, (c) 
Beonomic Life, (d) Education, (e) Relig- 
ious Activity, (f) Use of Leisure, (g) 
Health, (h) Social Welfare, (i) Govern- 
nent and Political Activity, (j) Attitudes 
md Ideals, (k) Leadership and Class 
Structure, (1) The Integration of Com- 
nunity Life. The second section describes 
) years of change in respect to these 
tategories and traces the effects of the de- 
dine of lumber, the effort to find another 
resource, including the development of 
farming, and the results of the depression 
if the 1930’s and the adjustment which 
promises some stability. 


Experiments were conducted in Elmira, 
New York, and Kensington, Pennsylvania,13 
t learn the effectiveness of community 
ampaigns in changing food-conservation 
practices. Local nutrition committees under 
the supervision of a nutritionist of the 
food Distribution Administration con- 
iucted the campaigns. They were promoted 
ty business firms, schools, and other organi- 
tations through food demonstrations, news- 
paper articles, and radio broadcasts. Block 
laders were assisted by scout groups and 
‘4H clubs in distributing literature and 
onducting programs. Before and after the 


_"D. L. Gibson. Socio-economic evolution 
i a timbered area in northern Michigan. 
Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bul. 193, 76 
pp. East Lansing, June, 1944. 

The town is described in the period around 
_1 1890 with discussions of (a) The People, 
“Howard R. Cottam and others. Effec- 
tiveness of campaigns in minimizing con- 
sumer food waste. 42 pp. War Food Ad- 


“@hinistration in cooperation with the Bur. 


Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. and the Nu- 
‘Btition Committees of Elmira, New York, 
and New Kensington, Pennsylvania. Wash- 
ington, D. C., June, 1944. 
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campaigns, the prevalence of selected food 
conservation practices was ascertained by 
interviews in households selected to repre- 
sent a cross-section of all classes in the city. 
Interviews were conducted in about one of 
each 50 Elmira households and one of each 
30 New Kensington households. Inter- 
viewers found that far more people were 
reached through the press and radio than 
through speeches, demonstrations, and per- 
sonal visits. Educational information was 
effective in reducing food waste both in 
quantity and in loss of vitamins and min- 
erals. Little real enthusiasm was shown by 
housewives for the instruction given them 
in food management; apparently many felt 
that they were already saving food. Recom- 
mendations are given as guides for possible 
similar campaigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Only a few days after news of Dr. Sand- 
erson’s death, the mail brought a Bibliog- 
raphy of the department of rural sociology, 
Cornell University.14 Here is a monument 
to the endeavors which Dr. Sanderson built 
during his years at Cornell through his own 
work and the work of his colleagues and 
students. 


The Wartime Social Survey in Great 
Britain!5 recently undertook an inquiry de- 
signed to obtain basic information useful to 
the department of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture concerned with publicity, to check up 
the effectiveness of the existing publicity 
and to find out how far practices had been 
influenced by it. The sample consisted of 
1,968 farmers. They were classified by 
tenure, age, size of holding, and type of 
farm. Data included an account of the 
origin and education of the farmer, his 
sources of advice including his experience 


“W. A. Anderson. Bibliography of the 
department of rural sociology Cornell Uni- 


versity. Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Mimeo. Bul. 15, 24 pp. Ithaca, Sept., 1944. 

* Dennis Chapman and others. Agricul- 
tural information and the farmer. An in- 
quiry made for the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 74 pp. New Series, No. 38. 
Wartime Social Survey, London, England, 
May, 1944, 
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with his county committee, the papers and 
journals that he reads, radio programs he 
hears and his attitude to general and tech- 
nical education. 


The summary of the report states in 
part: The first point which comes out of 
the whole of this research is that the atti- 
tude of the farming community to the whole 
question of technical education is a very 
positive one. The results show throughout 
that farmers are keenly interested in these 
issues and, in spite of occasional super- 
ficial grumblings, the work of the Ministry 
is well appreciated in the sphere of tech- 
nical education and advice. 

For those who are concerned with prob- 
lems of informing farmers the most strik- 
ing characteristic of the agricultural popu- 
lation is its homogeneity. It may be re- 
membered that nine-tenths of farmers are 
the sons of farmers and that four-fifths of 
them learned to farm on their father’s 
farm or on the farm of a relative, and that 
the recruits to farming from other profes- 
sions are very often men who have already 
had a career; thus there is little recruit- 
ment to farming of young men from other 
occupations or straight from school as there 
is in industry and in the professions. The 
direct method of informing farmers by pub- 
licity media has clearly had great success 
although its influence has been uneven. In 
considering publicity media it is important 
to remember that the very small farmers 
who are a large proportion of the total are 
much handicapped by lack of time. The 
kind of media which appear to have had 
most effect are advertisements in the local 
and farming press and the wireless. Leaf- 
lets, although disliked by some farmers, 
have undoubtedly been very useful. The 
wireless and the local and farming press 
are particularly important to the small 
farmers who are so much more tied to their 
farms than those who have a staff. Prac- 
tical demonstrations and the county com- 
mittees were considered valuable methods 
of disseminating information although here 
again the “small man” is handicapped by 
lack of time to attend. The inquiry into the 
work of the county committee showed that 
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the Advisory Services of the Agriculty 
Executive Committees were greatly appr 





ciated and that most farmers would like 





this type of organization to continue afte 
the war. The positive effects of the commj 
tees’ work were obvious at almost ever 
stage of the inquiry. It appears that the 
“small” farmer who is often farming single 
handed—or at the most with one or two 





labourers—has special problems which 


far have not been met fully—lack of time 
prevents him from participating in many 
of the educational activities of the county 
committees and the same factor makes the 
study of printed information equally 
difficult. 




































Statements from the Department of Ag. 
riculture Interbureau Committee on Post. 
War Programs, submitted to the House 
Special Committee on Economic Policy and 
Planning!* include statements on rural 
housing, rural health, extension of Social 
Security programs to farm people, farming 
opportunities for veterans and war workers 
and need for different types of programs 
for different types of farmers. 


Some possible means of improving Vir- 
ginia’s rural medical care,17 is a statement 
based on the Virginia Rural Health and 
Medical Care Study. Four main conditions 
are discussed: (1) The changing situation 
in the medical world makes changing pr 
cedure in rural medical care desirable; (2) 
The cost of medical care tends to be out of 
line with the normal income of rural people; 
(3) One promising step in providing mor 
adequate rural medical care through the 
use of the principle of insurance or some 
cost dispersion plan; (4) There are certail 


*U. S. Dept. Agr. Interbureau Commit 
tee on Post-War Programs. Statements from 
the Department of Agriculture Interbureat 
Committee on Post-War Programs sub 
mitted to the House Special Committee ™ 
Economic Policy and Planning. 45 PP 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 23, 1944. 

WwW. E. Garnett and Leland B. Tate 
Some possible means of improving Vir 
ginia’s rural medical care. Va. Agr. Expt 
Sta. Rur. Soc. Memo. Rpt. No. 28, 8 PP» 
Blacksburg, May, 1944. 
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tors that the Farm Bureau, Home Dem- 
.Mmstration Clubs, and similar groups need 
ikellto bear in mind in considering any medical 
are plan. The factors are listed and dis- 
assed. Two plans for suggested lines of 
wmytion are presented, the types of experi- 
wmnents needed are discussed and suggested 
woblems and discussion questions for 


groups interested in better health and more 
sdequate rural medical care are outlined. 


Food habits in Rhode Island'® is not a 
ultural study as one might expect from 
the title. It is simply an analysis of the 
wlequacy of diets or food consumption of 
sample individuals. The sample contained 
1,617 cases, nearly all women or girls. Data 
.Mwere obtained on schedules from members 
of cooperating groups in various sections 
of the State. Individual diets were rated by 
a Food Selection score card developed by 
the American Home Economics Association, 
which is based on quantities of various 
foods consumed. The survey was made dur- 
ing the spring of 1942. It was found that 
only 9 per cent of the individuals surveyed 
had a fully adequate diet, and 20 per cent 
had a diet only 70 per cent adequate. The 


i-M average diet of all the individuals surveyed 


was 85 per cent of what was considered to 
be fully adequate by the standard score 
card. The foods most frequently appearing 
in adequate quantities in the diet were meat, 
certain vegetables, and fruit. Cereals were 
used fairly plentifully, but were too fre- 
quently selected from the refined varieties 
sold as packaged goods. Milk appeared by 
far the least frequently in adequate 
quantities. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Allred, Charles E. and Bonser, Howard J. 
Proposed changes in postwar agricultural 
college curricula. Tenn. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Rur. Res. Ser. Mono. 170, 30 pp. Knox- 
ville, May 31, 1944. 
Almack, Ronald B. and Hearne, Cannon C. 
Suggestions for securing effective partic- 


*Blanche M. Kuschke. Food habits in 
Rhode Island. R. I. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 
291, 25 pp. Kingston, Feb., 1944. 
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ipation of rural people in educational 
programs. Univ. of Mo. College of Agr. 
Manual 35, 22 pp. In cooperation with 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Columbia, June, 1944. 

Anderson, A. H. Rural community leader- 
ship. 5 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Lincoln, Neb. July, 1944. 

Barnes, Helen V. List of bulletins of the 
agricultural experiment stations for the 
calendar years 1941 and 1942. 70 pp. 
Bibliographical Bul. 4, U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Washington, D. C. Sept., 1944. 

Bernstein, Sylvia Pollock. Bibliography on 
labor and social welfare in Latin Amer- 
ica. 76 pp. Div. of Labor and Social In- 
formation, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May, 1944. 

Bondurant, John H. and Binkley, Wendell 
C. Land-tenure classification and areas 
in Kentucky. Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 
421, 50 pp. Lexington, Jan., 1942. 

California State Reconstruction and Reem- 
ployment Commission. How many Cali- 
fornians? Summary of report, Estimates 
of Population Growth in California 1940- 
1950. 23 pp. Pamphlet No. 1, Sacramento, 
Calif., July, 1944. 

Delta Council. For the benefit of Negro 
health. A summary report of five years’ 
public health service for the Negroes of 
the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta. 20 pp. Stone- 
ville, Miss., 1944. 

DeVault, S. H. and others. Farm labor re- 
quirements in Maryland. Md. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Mise. Pub. 15, 9 pp. College Park, 
1943. 

Ducoff, Louis J. In consultation with a 
Bureau-wide Committee. Wages of agri- 
cultural labor in the United States. 193 
pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Washington, D. C., Sept., 1944. 

Folsom, J. C. Social security for farm peo- 
ple: A list of references. 9 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C. 
1944. 

Frazier, E. Franklin and Williams, Eric, 
Editors. The economic future of the 
Caribbean. 94 pp. Howard Univ. Press, 
Washington, D. C., 1944. 

Fullilove, W. T., Elrod, J. C., and Hendrix, 
W. E. A study of farming by tenure of 
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farms in Terrell County, Georgia. Ga. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 234, 36 pp. Experi- 
ment, June, 1944, 

Mangus, A. R. Health and human resources 
in rural Ohio. Ohio Univ. Dept. Rur. 
Econ. and Rur. Socio. Mimeo. Bul. 176, 
61 pp. Columbus, May, 1944. 

Masters, F. N. and Allred, C. E. Population 
situation and trends in Tennessee as a 
whole. Tenn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Rur. Res. 
Ser. Mono. No. 166, 41 pp. Knoxville, 
Mar., 1944. 

Metzler, William H. Operation of the wage 
ceiling on picking cotton, California, 1943. 
62 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Berkeley, Calif., July, 1944. 

Motheral, Joe. Recent trends in land tenure 
in Texas. Tex. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 641, 
48 pp. College Station, June, 1944. 

National Planning Association. Europe’s 
uprooted people. The relocation of dis- 
placed population. 50 pp. Planning pamph- 
lets No. 36. Washington, D. C., Sept., 
1944, 

North Central Regional Committee on 
Land-Tenure Research. In cooperation 
with the Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Improving farm tenure in the mid- 
west. Problems and Recommended Pol- 
icies. Ill. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 502, 169 
pp. Urbana, June, 1944. 

Reynolds, Charles N. and Miles, Sara. Cali- 
fornia migration. Series: Growth of Pop- 
ulation. Statistical Memorandum No. 6, 
264 pp. Population Committee for the 
Central Valley Project Studies. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. Berkeley, 
Calif., July 5, 1944. 

Sasuly, Richard. Labor saving on South- 
western cotton farms; a study in motion 
and time saving. 7 pp. U. S. Ext. Serv. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C., 1943. 

Stanbery, Van Beuren and Sabagh, George. 
Estimates of population growth in Cali- 
fornia, 1940-1950. 76 pp. State Recon- 
struction and Reemployment Commission, 
Sacramento, Calif. June, 1944. 

Taylor, C. C., Allin, Bushrod, and Smith, 
R. C. Testimony before the Senate Spe- 
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cial Conimittee on Post-War Economis 
Policy and Planning. (The George Com 
mittee). 19 pp. May 11, 1944. Washington 
D. C. 

Tetreau, E. D. The labor situation in th 
Arizona truck crop industry. Ariz. Agr, 
Expt. Sta. Mimeo. Rpt. 60, 7 pp. Tucson 
1944, 


Tostlebe, Alvin S. and others. The impact 
of the war on the financial structure of 
agriculture. 191 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. U. §, 
Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C. Sept., 1944, 

U. S. Congress. House. 78th Congress. Hear. 
ings before the Select Committee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture to in. 
vestigate the activities of the Farm S¢. 
curity Administration. Parts I, II, II], 
IV. Washington, D. C., 1944. 

U. S. Congress. House. 78th Congress. Ac- 
tivities of the Farm Security Administra 
tion. Report of the Select Committee of 
the House Committee on Agriculture to 
investigate the activities of the Farm Se 
curity Administration. 101 pp. House Re 
port No. 1430. May 9, 1944. Washington, 
D. C. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. Publica- 
tions and releases of the Division of Farn 
Population and Rural Welfare and its 
staff members between January 1942 and 
June 1944. Including those issued c- 
operatively with the State Colleges of 
Agriculture and other Federal agencies. 
25 pp. Washington, D. C. July 1, 1944. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. Family food consump- 
tion in the United States. 157 pp. Mise. 
Pub. 550, Washington, D. C. 1944. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Interbureau Committee 
on Post-War Programs. Guiding prin- 
ciples for establishment of veterans ani 
others on farms. 9 pp. Washington, D. ¢. 
1944, 

Wheeler, M. E. Rural housing; a selected 
list of references prepared for post-war 
planning groups in the Great Plains Reg- 
ion. 28 pp. U. S. Dept. Agr., Lincoln, 
Neb., 1944. 








BOOK REVIEWS 
Edited by Howard W. Beers 


Report of the Commission on Country Life. 

With an introduction by Theodore 

Roosevelt. Chapel Hill: The University 

of North Carolina Press, Reprinted 
May, 1944. Pp. 150. $1.75. 

A new edition of the “Report of the Com- 
mission on Country Life” 33 years after it 
first appeared calls for an appraisal. The 
original report arose out of a Commission 
appointed by President Theodore Roosevelt 
in August, 1908, and was published first as 
Senate Document No. 705 of the 60th Con- 
gress, Second Session, “for the use of Con- 
gress,” later as a book by the Sturgis and 
Walton Company in March, 1911—a third 
of a century ago. Rural life in the United 
States at that time was just coming out of 
its pioneer period and President Roosevelt 
identified two major rural problems of such 
national significance that he appointed com- 
missions to study them. One was the prob- 
lem of the conservation of natural resources 
and the other the conservation and develop- 
ment of rural life. 

In his mandate to the Commission he 
said, “The underlying problem is to develop 
and maintain on our farms a civilization in 
full harmony with the best American ideals. 
To build up and retain this civilization 
means, first of all, that the business of agri- 
culture must be made to yield a reasonable 
return to those who follow it intelligently; 
and life on the farm must be made perma- 
nently satisfying to intelligent, progressive 
people. The work before us, therefore, is 
nothing more or less than the gradual re- 
building of a new agriculture and a new 
rural life.” The Commission held hearings 
with farmers and farm leaders in all parts 
of the United States and reported what 
these people were thinking and saying. It, 
therefore, might be said to have been an 
impressionistic report, analytical only in the 
sense that it listed its findings in three 
major chapters: I. General Statement, II. 
The Main Special Deficiencies in Country 


Life, III. The General Corrective Forces 
That Should Be Set in Motion. 

The deficiencies in country life listed were 
six: “(1) Disregard of the rights of land 
workers, (2) highways, (3) soil depletion 
and its effects, (4) agricultural labor, (5) 
health in the open country, and (6) wom- 
an’s work on the farm.” The corrective 
forces listed were: “Need of agricultural 
or country life surveys; need of a redirected 
education; need of working together; the 
country church; personal ideals and local 
leadership.” 

President Roosevelt in his introduction to 
the published document said, “I had hoped 
that Congress would make an appropria- 
tion to give the Commission official status 
and furnish it the means to finish its ad- 
mirable work. As this was not done, I trust 
that so far as possible the work will be 
continued by private and voluntary aid.” 
During the interim between the publication 
of the report and the present a great deal 
of definitive analysis has been made of the 
situations depicted by the Commission. It 
would be interesting to know what a similar 
and competent Commission would report if 
asked to size up American rural life today. 
President Roosevelt said, “No growth of 
cities, no growth of wealth, can make up 
for the loss in either number or the char- 
acter of the farming population. . . . There 
is too much belief among all people that the 
process of life lies away from the farm.” 
There are those who would argue that this 
is still true, there are others who would 
argue that the correct orientation of agri- 
culture to our total national economy re- 
quires an even greater movement of people 
from country to city than has taken place in 
the past. That it would be desirable to have 
another Commission make another report at 
the end of a third of a century to answer 
this and other rural life problems can 
hardly be questioned. CARL C. TAYLOR. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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The City, Its Growth, Its Decay, Its Future. 
By Eliel Saarinen. New York: Reinhold 
Publishing Company, 1943. Pp. 377. 
$3.50. 


Saarinen’s book about “The City” is dis- 
tinguished as the contribution by one of the 
prominent architects of our time. He con- 
veys his ideas best where he uses graphic 
illustration as a means of expression. His 
sketches of ancient and medieval and mod- 
ern city plans, his ability to express the 
cultural atmosphere of a historical era with 
a few strokes of his pen are delightful. They 
bear the mark of superior craftsmanship: 
they are precise as well as suggestive. 

It may be considered a symptom of the 
“revered machine age,” which Saarinen is 
so ready to scorn, that he finds himself 
unable to make any significant contribution 
where he turns to an analysis of the city as 
a cultural phenomenon. The lack of contact 
with the social sciences appears to the re- 
viewer as a deplorable symptom of profes- 
sional specialization which makes the archi- 
tect and the town planner inarticulate where 
he transgresses into the explanation and 
evaluation of social processes. 

For decades, the advancement of the so- 
cial sciences has been retarded by the play- 
ful use of concepts borrowed from the bi- 
ological sciences and by analogies which 
suggest that social entities be viewed as 
“organisms.” Saarinen is captivated by this 
idea. He stumbles into all the pitfalls of 
vague and arbitrary reasoning. Words are 
used to cover up rather than analyse the 
problems of city planning with which we 
all are concerned. He talks about “the 
spirit of the art of town planning” which 
should be regained by a study of the “or- 
ganic” growth of the town of the middle 
ages. He recommends “organic decentraliza- 
tion” for the future of our cities, meaning, 
of course, sound decentralization, he em- 
phasizes “form” rather than style in order 
to achieve the style which is expressive for 
our present day culture, he wants “honesty 
of form,” he wants “comprehensive, flexible 
and dynamic” planning activities, he pleads 
for a “methodical pursuit of sane and 
stable economy” and the “protection of all 
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values, new and old,” he wants to replace 
the “tricky jazziness” of our cities by town 
building which is guided by the “enigmatic 
impetus of something that prevails in al] 
of creation, which ‘something’ our intel. 
lectual ego understands to be a matter of 
mathematics in terms of proportion and 
rhythm, but for which the medieval creative 
sensitiveness needed no name.” We may 
emotionally acclaim his admonitions; they 
do not provide a very helpful discussion of 
principles to be applied to the development 
of our cities; they are insufficient as an 
explanation of urban disorganization. 

There are positive suggestions which no- 
body would want to contradict. We all want 
light, air, and space, we all want to avoid 
traffic congestion and time-consuming con- 
muting between the citizen’s residence and 
his place of work. But we want to know a 
little bit more about how to get there. The 
romantic undercurrent in Saarinen’s social 
philosophy, the strange combination between 
a glorification of the past and the admira- 
tion of the instrumentalities of new con- 
struction methods, does not yield a very 
realistic approach to the—as we see it— 
primarily social problem of reorganizing 
of our urban communities. 

SVEND RIEMER. 

Cornell University. 





A Scientific Theory of Culture and Other 


Essays. By Bronislaw Malinowski. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. ix + 228. 
$3.00. 

This work completed shortly before Malin- 
owski’s death is “a summing up and 4 
reformulation” of his functional theory of 
culture. The older school of anthropologists, 
starting with the evolutionary point of 
view, broke culture into stages and took 
traits from different societies to illustrate 
evolutionism. This has been succeeded in 
part by the diffusion school which holds 
that a trait did not necessarily evolve in 4 
given society but could have been borrowed. 
Malinowski’s group thinks of each part of 
a culture as being functionally related to 
the other parts and holds that each culture 
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must be studied as an integrated whole. 
Diffusionism can only come about when a 
given culture is ready for a trait or by 
changes of “meaning” for the traits. Malin- 
owski sets out to define the structure of a 
culture around which the given meanings 
collect. He finds seven “universal problems 
which are solved by each culture in a some- 
what different manner.” These range from 
“reproduction” to “comprehensive.” This 
latter term means to the author the total 
integration of the culture into a tribe or 
state. These problems are all related to the 
organic processes of the human body; con- 
sequently, there is a certain biological de- 
terminism in all behavior and all culture no 
matter how highly complex or organized. 
Since these basic seven needs are found in 
all cultures, the “cultural responses” to 
them can be used as a frame of study. Even 
the derived needs have the same stringency 
as the biological needs (p. 124). When he 
finishes, the author has us conceive a cul- 
ture as a logically integrated wholeness of 
organization about seven needs. Then follow 
four chapters on James George Frazier, the 
last of the great “stage evolutionists” in 
British Anthropology. 

Malinowski seems to have been a person 
holding two rather antithetical points of 
view at the same time. In his Sex and 
Repression in Savage Society, he is most 
casual about the formlessness and malle- 
ability of society, whereas here he comes 
back to a relatively few needs, found in all 
men, more or less giving us a universalism 
in and between cultures. His picture of the 
family (p. 112 et passim) is almost a 
universalism, yet his functional approach 
gives each culture its own reality and 
largely denies “trait” isolation for the com- 
parative study of cultures. Malinowski him- 
self rather distinctly affirms the evolution- 
ary approach, the major end conclusion of 
the students who used cultural traitism 
instead of functionalism. 

Nevertheless, this is a good book, not only 
Malinowski’s greatest, but a contribution to 
the study of human culture. Its contribu- 
tion is that it insists that cultural traits 
have meaning in terms of human needs so 
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that a “bride price” and a “marriage set- 
tlement” are the same things in different 
societies. Both of them have meaning in 
terms of family life and not in terms of 
advancement from “barbarism to civiliza- 
tion.” This work by Malinowski really 
strikes with equal logicity at the evolution- 
ists, on the one hand, and the branches of 
Malinowski’s own functional school who 
hold that any society can in time assume 
any form, on the other. The chief criticism 
of the work is that the author does not at 
any time take up functionalism and tell 
us if there are different degrees of it. If 
cultures tend to be integrated, are there not 
different degrees of integration from nom- 
inalism to realism? The Greeks had two 
words for it, but the anthropologists so far, 
only one. 
CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN. 

Harvard University. 





The Idea of Nationalism: A Study in Its 
Origins and Background. By Hans 


Kohn. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944. Pp. xiii + 735. $7.50. 


While none of the better available treat- 
ises on nationalism has become obsolete with 
the appearance of this study, Dr. Kohn has 
nevertheless given us an invaluable inter- 
pretation of the growth and spread of the 
modern cult of the nation state. 

That the distinctive developments in each 
of many countries have received due em- 
phasis is indicated by a count of index ref- 
erences: Germany, England, France, and 
the United States predominate; Russia, 
Bohemia, Ireland, and Italy are treated in 
detail; other societies have minor but care- 
ful treatment. 

The interplay between rational-universal 
conceptions of the destiny of nations and 
tribalist notions remains in the center of 
discussion. How Hellas and Judea widened 
their conceptions of themselves, the struggle 
by medieval universalism of Roman-Christ- 
ian tradition against local autonomy, and 
the separate contributions of Lutheran 
quietism and Calvinist activism set the 
stage for the English and American balance 
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between secularized religious universalism 
and Neo-Hebraic aggression. 

The sequel volume, to begin with the 
French Revolution, will describe the devel- 
opments of our epoch, as, in the West, 
nationalism converted the established state 
into the popular state, while in Eastern 
Europe peoples strove to create a state to 
express their new self-consciousness. 

This whole volume is concerned with back- 
grounds, for nationalism proper dates from 
the last half of the 18th century. Most sat- 
isfying to sociologists will be the author’s 
avoidance of singularist definitions of na- 
tionalism; this particular form of group is 
not, however, attributed wantonly to all 
times and places. Kohn stresses that nation- 
alism is a special integration of popular 
sovereignty (principally of the middle 
classes), centralized government, and na- 
tionality—all fused into an active corporate 
will. The diffusion and mixing of different 
elements in nationalism among the several 
countries is constantly emphasized. We 


await the ensuing volume with its analysis 


of how nationalism turned from universal- 
ism to tribalism. Readers of this Journal 
will appreciate the scattered discussions of 
the drag of rural populations upon the 
universalistic tendencies of nationalism and 
their passive contribution of folk elements 
to the more exclusive strains. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of this 
volume is the 140 pages of references and 
notes, especially the citations unlikely to be 
found by anyone who has not made himself 
a master of the topic. 

The book might have been written better; 
it is repetitious, transitions are not made 
skilfully, and it is difficult to compare the 
material at one point to related discussions 
elsewhere. Conspicuously lacking is a 
rounded discussion of the economic elements 
in the formation and modification of na- 
tionalism. At times one senses overtones 
reflecting the present war Toynbee is not 
mentioned. In the pages on the Hellenistic 
period one misses any reference to Tarn’s 
and Ferguson’s argument that universalism 
is accompanied by the breakdown of con- 
census within a people and the growth of 
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eschatological religions and rigid bureau- 
cracies. Technological influences are 
skimped. 

Despite what, to this reviewer, appear to 
be gaps, few volumes of recent years de- 
serve the study this one has earned, and 
requires. 

C. ARNOLD ANDERSON. 
Iowa State College. 





The Tennessee Valley Authority. By C. 
Herman Pritchett. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1943. Pp. xiii + 333. $3.50. 

Because the major emphasis of this book 
is upon the administrative achievements of 
the TVA, Dr. Pritchett has given it a sub- 
title: “A Study in Public Administration.” 
In telling how the TVA functions, however, 
the author devotes considerable space to 
what the Agency has accomplished. Indeed, 
about a third of the book deals with TVA’s 
multiple-purpose programs—water, power 
and regional planning. Furthermore, the 
introduction of about 30 pages is a historical 
sketch of “The Muscle Shoals Problem,” or 
the why of the organization, and the con- 
cluding chapter is an excellent presentation 
of “The Meaning of the TVA.” Other chap- 
ters deal with water control, power, regional 
planning, administrative organization, per- 
sonnel administration, and the TVA and 
the President. 

The final chapter appeared previously in 
substantially the same form in The Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review. No doubt one of 
the faults of the book grows out of the fact 
that several of the chapters have been taken 
from the author’s articles published on 
earlier dates in various periodicals. Conse- 
quently, each chapter tends to stand alone 
rather than as a contribution to an in- 
tegrated whole. A little duplication, and 
illogical arrangement perhaps, has also re- 
sulted from the same cause. 

The book is one of high praise for the 
administrative accomplishments of the 
TVA, by a former employee of that Agency, 
who “readily admits to a bias in favor of 
the TVA and what it has done” (p. viii). 
Even so, the author directs attention to 
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numerous instances of false starts and mis- 
takes of administration. His description of 
the growth of an agency from the appoint- 
ment of a board of three directors to the 
time it employed 40,900 persons should be 
read by those concerned with the adminis- 
trative affairs of government, especially 
those dealing with new and expanding 
organizations. 

The author is at his best in the chapters 
on “Corporate Freedom” and “Personnel 
Administration.” Dr. Pritchett attributes 
the Authority’s achievements in the person- 
nel field to a corporate freedom from “time- 
worn civil service procedures and regula- 
tions” (p. 306). Nevertheless, he concludes 
that TVA should eventually come into the 
civil service system “if the central civil 
service agency in the federal government 
shows a continued trend toward the service 
as opposed to the policing concept” (p. 
309). The general excellence of the Au- 
thority’s administrative accomplishments is 
attributed to its organizational form as a 
corporation, “which constitutes a bridge be- 
tween private and public enterprise likely 
to be increasingly used in the administra- 
tion of economic undertakings by the gov- 
ernments” (p. 322). 

A revealing account is given of the un- 
usual and dramatic A. E. Morgan case, and 
many of the causes for differences arising 
between A. E. Morgan and his fellow di- 
rectors, H. A. Morgan and David E. Lilien- 
thal, are recited. Salient points of the case 
from its early beginning in 1933 to the re- 
moval of A. E. Morgan by the President in 
1938 are carefully presented as they relate 
to the administration of the TVA. 

Aside from the presentation of the TVA 
from an administrative angle, readers of 
Rural Sociology will be interested in the 
chapter on “Regional Planning and De- 
velopment.” It is in this chapter that Dr. 
Pritchett calls attention to the fact that the 
TVA has a responsibility for social and 
economic planning, even though much of 
this planning has been incidental to, or 
necessitated by, the program for dam con- 
struction. It is also in this chapter that the 
author discusses the region as a basis for 
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governmental organization. Apparently, Dr. 
Pritchett sees “tremendous potentialities for 
good” (p. 138) in the regional approach 
so long as there is only one TVA, but “to 
cover the country with regional authorities 
each charged with carrying on an action 
program as broad as that of the TVA would 
be to create very difficult problems of co- 
ordination with the regular functional de- 
partments of the federal government” (p. 
139). 

This book might well be included in the 
reading list of those interested in a dis- 
cussion of the background of the TVA, its 
development as a great power and regional 
planning agency, its organization internally 
and as a corporate body, its personnel pro- 
gram, its stormy career in the courts—if 
the interest stems from an administrative 
point of view. JOHN E. MASON. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





The Theory of Economic Progress. By C. E. 
Ayres. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1944. Pp. ix + 317. $3.00. 

Asserting that the “root of all our eco- 
nomic confusion ... is the obsession of our 
science with price theory,” Dr. Ayres pro- 
ceeds to propose what he calls “a new way 
of thinking about economic problems.” 
Drawing heavily upon the works of Veblen 
and Dewey, the author develops a concep- 
tion of value based upon technology. The 
meaning of economic value, if it “means 
anything at all,” is that of a gradual and 
continuous realization of a more effective 
organization of the technological life- 
process. 

One of the major problems of the cap- 
italistic system is the periodic deficiency of 
mass purchasing power at the same time 
that there is an excess of funds accumu- 
lated for investment. To alleviate this dif- 
ficulty the goal of economic strategy must 
be a redistribution of income and an in- 
crease in consumer purchasing power. This 
process should be carried to the point where 
it will absorb the whole product of indus- 
try under full employment of men and ma- 
chines. The volume of funds diverted from 
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savings may be considerably smaller than 
the purchasing power created because of 
the existence of Lord Keynes’ “multiplier.” 
A fall in the interest rate is insufficient in- 
ducement to produce more goods when the 
producer sees no immediate market for the 
extra commodities. The first order of im- 
portance is to set in motion an expansion of 
consumer buying power. 

It is not necessary that the entire future 
increases of consumer purchasing power 
come from present accumulations, for such 
adjustments are cumulative. Whenever con- 
sumption is expanded, production is stepped 
up; in turn, there are more opportunities 
for employment, and mass purchasing 
power is increased. 

Optimism is the keynote of Professor 
Ayres’ concluding chapter; he alleges that 
the idea by which “excessive inequality of 
income has been sustained throughout mod- 
ern times is being gradually undermined.” 
Slowly but certainly the industrial com- 
munity is coming to realize that economic 
progress is a function of technology. A 
state of mind is evolving in which con- 
tinuous and efficient operation of industrial 
machinery will eventually replace the ac- 
cumulation of funds as the object of general 
concern and the aim of public policy. 
Heralding better days ahead, the author 
concludes that the possibility of abundance 
is already beginning to influence the eco- 
nomic thinking of our time as a corollary 
to the meaning of industrial technology. 
Once this idea becomes clear to people and 
is accepted, the actuality will be on the way. 

On the whole, Dr. Ayres’ book is thought- 
provoking and interesting. His arguments 
are clearly and logically presented. Students 
of Veblen and Dewey, in particular, will 
find this work stimulating. 

Max M. THARP. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





Plenty of People. By Warren S. Thompson. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania: The Jaques 
Cattell Press, 1944. Pp. iii + 246. $2.50. 

This little volume in the Science for War 
and Peace Series first gives a brief per- 
spective of world population growth and 
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the growth of population in the leading 
nations. This chapter is followed by chap- 
ters discussing vital traits of the population 
in the United States primarily, but with 
some attention to western civilization gen- 
erally. Some comparisons are made with 
countries of the Far East. Chapter three 
is a discussion of the effect of war on 
population growth, composition and quality. 
An interesting comment here is that air 
warfare is likely to modify radically the 
distribution of population of European 
cities of the future. Other chapters present 
probable growth trends of three major 
groups of nations and the implication of 
these differentials, the distribution of popu- 
lation as affected by urban industrial de- 
velopment and by migration. Other chapters 
on the American population deal with the 
effect of age changes on social and economic 
characteristics of the people, with the social 
and economic effects of the slower rate of 
national growth and with the biological fit- 
ness of the people. A chapter on minority 
peoples discusses this problem as it exists 
in major nations of the world. The two final 
chapters deal with population policy. The 
first considers in some detail prewar popu- 
lation policies of European nations, primary 
attention being given to the German pol- 
icies. The other deals with basic considera- 
tions involved in a population policy for the 
United States. At this point the author dif- 
ferentiates between (1) a population policy 
oriented about the concept of welfare for 
the American people and (2) one impelled 
by the necessities of national survival. He 
favors the former kind of policy, provided 
the world situation is such as to make that 
kind of population policy safe. 

Although presumably written for popular 
consumption, the book is scientific through- 
out. An abundance of data is presented and 
the thought-provoking opinions and personal 
views interspersed are presented as such. 
The graphic materials are excellent. The 
work should bring to a new group of readers 
an understanding of many of the essential 
facts and implications of population. 

PauL H. LANDIs. 
State College of Washington. 
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Food. By Frank A. Pearson and Don Paarl- 
berg. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1944. Pp. xi + 239. $2.75. 

The authors of this book, “being skeptical 
of many of the new economic doctrines 
undertook ‘to be the Devil’s Advocates in 
defense of their own heresy and that of 
others.” To change the figure, the book is 
the Devil’s potion, being a thorough mixture 
of conclusions based on scientific facts and 
opinions that reveal the authors’ emotions. 
It does, however, present to the American 
public the major forces that determine what 
goes on our tables in war time. 

According to this book there has been no 
shortage of energy food in the United 
States, but there has been “and will con- 
tinue to be a shortage of meat, dairy prod- 
ucts and other highly prized protective 
foods.” What a food shortage is, seemingly, 
is a matter largely of opinion. The main 
causes of shortage, if there has been any, 
have been Lend-Lease and consumption 
stimulated by the OPA. The authors fail to 
point out, however, that consumption of 
food—and clothing could be added—greatly 
increased during the years of 1941 and 1942 
by reason of the fact that millions of fam- 
ilies for the first time in many years had 
enough money to buy the better types of 
food and clothing. 

The point is aptly made that over a four- 
year period the United States has had good 
crops largely because of fortunate weather 
conditions. How the movement of young 
men into the armies, the migration of fam- 
ilies to war plants, and the restrictions on 
farm machinery due to the demand for raw 
materials for other purposes may cut pro- 
duction are succinctly analyzed. 

The book makes an outstanding contri- 
bution for the layman in agricultural eco- 
nomics in its analysis of the relation be- 
tween livestock and grain. Livestock, espe- 
cially beef cattle, sheep and dairy cattle are 
refiners of food, harvesters and gleaners. 
Hogs are above all condensers of food. Num- 
bers of livestock usually expand or contract 
in accordance with the supply of feed. Live- 
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stock are also a method of storing feed. 
Livestock carry the excess food. Livestock 
serve as a shock absorber. When feed—in- 
cluding that eaten by humans—is scarce, 
livestock is slaughtered. If the pressure of 
population on the food production is strong, 
as in China, the numbers of livestock will 
be small. Already the United States is in 
a position where its population is beginning 
to compete with its livestock for feed. 
Hence, we are becoming an importing na- 
tion. Therefore, if the United States is to 
play a major role in feeding the world, the 
logical result will be direct consumption of 
grains such as wheat and less of animal 
proteins. 

Consumption, distribution, prices, ceiling 
prices and black markets are discussed. 
There runs through the presentation of 
these subjects the implication that every- 
thing that is wrong is due to the Admin- 
istration in Washington. Supply and de- 
mand economics appear to be regarded as 
the absolute controls. The basic assumption 
is that prices determine everything in- 
cluding whether or not the farmer’s son is 
to be a farmer, doctor or a coal miner. The 
old price system was ruthless but it worked. 
It rewarded men in proportion to their 
relative performance. 

The book’s contribution toward an in- 
telligent understanding of the food problem 
would perhaps have been heightened had 
the authors been less scarcastic and less 
flippant. The following is an example: “To 
make ticket rationing of meat work... 
would require considerable foresight on the 
part of the administrators and the pigs.” 
Anyone who reads the book will know that 
the senior author is Scotch and eats poor 
apples, while the junior author eats the 
good ones. Neither of these remarks throws 
much light on the food problems of the im- 
mediate future and their probable serious- 
ness as is implied on almost every page of 


the book. 
Bruce L. MELVIN. 


War Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Five Acres and Independence. By M. B. 
Kains. New York: Greenberg, 1944. 
Pp. xi + 397. $2.50. 

How to Live in the Country without Farm- 
ing. By Milton Wend. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1944. 
Pp. viii + 316. $2.50. 

Five Acres and Independence! How ap- 
pealing the name of this book sounds! It 
has appealed to the public enough to sell 
nineteen printings. But Five Acres and 
Independence is the name, not the title. 
The contents reveal little about gaining 
independence from five or from any other 
number of acres. In fact, little is said about 
either independence or a specific number of 
acres. On the contrary, the authors reveal 
numerous difficulties to be encountered in 
successfully selecting and managing a farm 
to be used for making a profit. This is good, 
for herein lies the value of the book. The 
author points out the difficulties and enu- 
merates thousands of things to do or not to 
do. He spares no ink in emphasizing the 
fundamentals for success with perhaps the 
lone exception of experience. Written in fic- 
tion style, this “general encyclopedia on 
farming” is well worth a careful reading 
by all those who contemplate entering farm- 
ing and should make interesting reading 
for others engaged in the industry of 
agriculture. 

How to Live in the Country without 
Farming is a blueprint for a streamlined 
revival of early New England home life. 
Equipped with many of the modern gadgets 
of house and farmstead, country-minded 
couples with unbounded energy and en- 
thusiasm would find ample opportunity for 
self-expression by following Milton Wend’s 
suggestions. The book enumerates and de- 
scribes many of the problems encountered 
in buying a country home, repairing and 
improving old houses, heating and lighting, 
gardening and orcharding and in selecting 
and keeping livestock for home consump- 
tion. One chapter lists some one hundred 
and twenty ways to earn cash for family 
living expenses. Other chapters give counsel 
on budgeting, transportation, health, safety, 
the weather, neighbors and the community. 


The sociologist and economist will be in- 
terested in the general plan proposed for 
living from the viewpoint of population dis- 
tribution and economic opportunity for some 
families. The author proposes a highly com- 
plicated way of producing a living, requir- 
ing the use of long hours per day and 
superior physical stamina unless the family 
has sufficient cash from other sources to 
enable it to pursue home production and 
processing in a leisurely manner. For those 
country-minded families who have the stam- 
ina and a fondness for producing things 
with their hands, and who in addition ap- 
preciate recompense in kind, the book should 
prove a practical and helpful guide. 
LAWRENCE A. BRADFORD. 

University of Kentucky. 





Social Criticism in Popular Religious Lit- 
erature of the Sixteenth Century. By 
Helen C. White. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. Pp. xi + 330. 
$3.50. 

This volume, the product of a year’s spe- 
cial research in the Huntington Library, 
further reveals Professor White’s absorp- 
tion with the religious tradition in English 
literature. It follows books on William 
Blake, on the metaphysical poets of the 
early seventeenth century, and on English 
devotional literature. Always conscious of 
the social and philosophical implications of 
literature, Professor White appears in the 
present volume as a social rather than as a 
literary historian. The student of English 
literature will miss, in fact, any direct cor- 
relation of the spirit of religious litera- 
ture directed to the villager and city artisan 
with the emerging social awareness of the 
greater Elizabethan drama and poetry. The 
connections are implied, of course, but not 
directly stated, for Miss White adheres 
strictly to her announced subject. 

Miss White first surveys the impact of 
the literature of social stimulation and dis- 
turbance produced by Langland and the 
various minor poets of the Piers Plowman 
tradition. She shows that Langland was out- 
raged at the exploiters both in business and 
within the ranks of the ecclesiastical hier- 
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archy, but makes it clear that he was no 
revolutionist. His ideal was a better, be- 
cause a more Christian world, in which rich 
and poor alike would follow the straight 
furrow of Christ the Plowman. Interwoven 
with the popular tradition of Langland was 
the aristocratic, humanist tradition of Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia, more daring in its 
theoretical suggestions for reform, par- 
ticularly in the direction of communism and 
the authoritarian state’s control for the 
benefit of the commonwealth at large, but 
scarcely more than Langland’s really revo- 
lutionary document. 

Most of the volume consists of a detailed 
analysis of the sermons and pamphlets of 
the sixteenth century authors, now almost 
forgotten, who developed the ideas of Lang- 
land and More into a criticism of the greed 
and irreligion of their times. The core of 
the book, and by far the most interesting 
portion for the modern sociologist, is the 
stress upon the Reformation as a social 
revolution aimed not at corrupt doctrine 
and the unjust appropriation of wealth and 
power by the Roman clergy, but at all 
“nossessioners” (exploiters) in general, at 
the enclosures, at unemployment, at infla- 
tion, and at usury. The hopes for a general 
social change and a redistribution of 
wealth were foiled by the greed of the new 
“possessioners?” The courtiers of Henry 
VIII, who, far from benefiting the common 
people or relieving the public purse with 
the wealth of the expropriated church prop- 
erties, gave less to charity and to education 
than before. Essentially the Reformation 
failed, save on the doctrinal plane, and new 
social rebellion threatened or broke out 
sporadically, as in the Uprising of 1549. 
The frightened Anglican clergy turned con- 
servative, and, though they still fought 
usury and pled for alms-giving, they joined 
hands with royalty and preached the doc- 
trines of submission and Christian content 
as the only bulwarks against not only 
Romanism, but also against communism and 
social restlessness. 

Miss White’s work is thorough and schol- 
arly within its assigned limits, but it lacks 
precision and relief, for the divergences of 


point of view between the many social crit- 
ics treated are not presented with sufficient 
emphasis. Connections and summaries are 
at a minimum. Dates are insufficient. Most 
fatally for all but the specialist in the field 
a proper historical framework is absent, 
the presence of which would have greatly 
enriched the work and made its significance 
more patent. As it is ,the social criticism 
of the clergy hangs perilously in a void. 
Naturally Professor White is writing for 
scholars. It is perhaps unfair to stress the 
absence of any appeal to the general reader. 
The specialist will derive much profit from 
her work. 
FRANCIS GALLAWAY. 

University of Kentucky. 





Winter Wheat in the Golden Belt of Kansas. 
By James C. Malin. Lawrence, Kansas: 
University of Kansas Press, 1944. Pp. 
xii + 290. $3.00. 

This study deals with the modification of 
a humid area culture to fit conditions in 
the sub-humid environment of a Kansas 
locality in the vicinity of 97° longitude. The 
pioneer had to distinguish between several 
forces that played upon his success. First 
there was the evolution in agriculture itself. 
Next came the forces imposed upon him by 
the handicaps and limitations of the fron- 
tier. Influences of world-wide import, such 
as foreign markets and international de- 
pressions, impinged themselves upon his ef- 
forts. Finally, the limitations imposed by 
physical environment had to be recognized 
and coped with. 

This historical study of sample communi- 
ties in the transition area between the 
humid region of Kansas and the High Plains 
to the west gives a picture of the complex 
forces that the pioneer—the wheat farmer 
—had to recognize and segregate in his 
attempt to find solutions of how to live and 
prosper in the region. Many did not make a 
living, and others did not prosper. Says 
Mr. Malin, “It is on the political front that 
the adaptation to changed environment has 
failed to make comparable adjustments 
either in local government or in interna- 
tional relations.” (p. 253). 
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Mr. Malin used good methodology. The 
results are a contribution not only to His- 
tory, but to Sociology, Economics, Geog- 
raphy, and Engineering. His study was con- 
fined to events prior to 1901-1902 because, 
“The procedure of local historical research 
and writing could be followed with a rea- 
sonable degree of satisfaction only until the 
later part of the century. By that time the 
kind of sources used for the early period 
were no longer adequate for the study of 
the period after 1902.” 

From then on, the author points out, the 
small town rural newspapers no longer were 
as intensely interested in rural affairs, such 
as yields of grain, the issue of plowing con- 
trasted with listing, diversified versus spe- 
cialized agriculture. Their interests were 
then confined to “the growth of the new 
Chicagos of the Plains, . . . street cars, 
water works, . . . the price of town lots 
and the arrival of the latest big ‘capital- 
ists’ whose only investment might be his 
hotel bill which he could not pay.” (p. 249) 

In this idea of using local newspapers as 
source materials for noting the change in 
community life emphasis, rural sociologists 
might find an index of measuring change 
in size, scope, and effectiveness of the rural 
community. 

This reviewer has high praise for Mr. 
Malin’s scholarly ability and his work. It is 
a valuable complement to the growing vol- 
ume of sub-humid treatises such as Walter 
Prescott Webb’s “The Great Plains.” 

CARL F. KRAENZEL. 
Montana State College. 





Marriage and Family Relationships. By 
Robert G. Foster. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. Pp. xv + 314. 
$2.50. 

The author of this book is the Director 
of the Family Life Department at the 
Merrill-Palmer School, and has had several 
years of experience in marriage and family 
counseling. He describes this book as “a 
guide for anyone who wishes to learn about 
and improve his own ability to marry suc- 
cessfully and live his married life happily.” 
The approach is personal rather than so- 


ciological and the style informal and con- 
versational rather than technical. If it is 
Dr. Foster’s desire to create the comfort- 
able “at easeness” in the reader which a 
counselor strives to achieve in a face to 
face counselor-client relationship, he has 
succeeded very well. Although the book adds 
nothing new to our knowledge or under- 
standing of marriage and family relation- 
ships, it presents in non-technical language 
many findings of scientifically reliable 
research. 

The discussion is divided into four parts: 
Part I discusses Personal Development in 
Relation to Marriage; Part II The Immedi- 
ate Prelude to Marriage; Part III Evolving 
a Satisfactory Family Life; Part IV The 
Family and Democratic Society. Part I, 
which is largely a restatement of the work 
of Murray, Prescott, Plant and others, does 
not seem an integral part of the book and 
Part IV contains several more or less unre- 
lated chapters. In Parts II and III, however, 
the author seems to be comfortably at 
home with his subject matter. References, 
supplementary readings and questions are 
grouped together at the end of the book and 
for this reason will probably be little used 
by the average young person who is reading 
the book as a guide to the study of his own 
marriage and family relationships. 

In the introduction the author makes the 
statement that terms like the self, relation- 
ships, friendliness patterns and _ hostility 
patterns are well enough understood by 
everyone to need no definition. Considering 
the audience he has in mind, this is assum- 
ing a great deal. Although the author’s 
main purpose is “to emphasize the person- 
ality and relationship phases of marriage 
and family life,” his discussion of specific 
problems is often too brief and superficial 
to increase understanding. Two admissions 
of the author explain the chief weaknesses 
of the presentation: The volume is ad- 
dressed to “all who want to know about 
marriage and family relationships” and “it 
is not primarily a text book, a reference 
book nor a study guide but a combination of 
all three.” Lemo D. RocKwoop. 


Cornell University. 
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The Way Our People Lived. By W. E. 
Woodward. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company, 1944. Pp. 402. $3.95. 


This is American social history in liter- 
ary flashes that illumine first the times of 
cheap but plentiful food, homemade furni- 
ture and clothing, skilled labor at two 
shillings a day; then the times of the apart- 
ment house, dresses by a modiste, and the 
astounding prediction that some day soon 
there would be half a million autos in our 
country. The time span in folkways is from 
the dowried bride to the suffragette, from 
the Bay Psalm Book to the daily grist of 
the columnist, from candle wick to tungsten 
filament. Each of the eleven chapters is a 
sample case of American culture, so the 
structure of the book is broadly episodic. 
Each “case” contains a wealth of informa- 
tion about ways and things of living—in- 
cluding such details as the arrival of the 
button and the pencil—put in natural, 
homey settings. The writing is good enough 
to give the reader vicarious life in earlier 
times, and the subjects are well enough 
selected to provide suitable coverage of the 
period. Boston as a small town (1652), the 
Puritan village of Sudbury (1680), a Vir- 
ginia plantation (1713), New York in ad- 
olescence (1750), Philadelphia (1776), 
Augusta, Georgia (1807), a trip from New 
York to Cincinnati (1836), California in 
the Gold Rush (1849), Chicago (1840-1880), 
Graniteville, a cotton mill village in South 
Carolina (1880), and New York again 
(1908); these provide the settings of the 
chapters. There is a 32-page supplement of 
excellent illustrations. 

BERNICE V. BEERS. 
Lexington, Kentucky. 





Rural Case Work Services. By Marjorie J. 
Smith. New York: Family Welfare As- 
sociation of America, 1943. Pp. 62. $.50. 

Family Budget Counseling. Edited by Dor- 
othy L. Book. New York: Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, 1944. Pp. 
92. $.65. 

In the first pamphlet, seven case stories 
from public case work agencies in rural 


communities have been presented. The pur- 
pose of this material is to emphasize the 
individual approach in providing services 
for people needing help with problems of 
personal, social and economic adjustment. 
There is an excellent chapter dealing with 
reciprocal relationships between agency and 
agency, the agency and the community, the 
worker and the community, and among 
workers in various agencies. 

This pamphlet is a distinctive contribu- 
tion to case work practice especially for 
social workers in rural areas and smaller 
communities who must be equipped to deal 
with a great diversity of human needs. It 
is written in a clear, readable style without 
use of technical language. People who are 
interested in helping others will be stimu- 
lated by it to increase their professional 
skill. The material also has value for board 
members, volunteers, students, and teachers 
of social work. 

Family Budget Counseling is a sound, 
practical discussion of the economic prob- 
lems affecting family life today, and of the 
attitudes 27. realistic factors social work- 
ers should have knowledge of in order to be 
helpful in budget planning. 

In 1941 the Family Welfare Association 
of America recognized the need for analysis 
and integration of material on this subject 
and appointed a committee on Problems of 
Family Financial Management. This 
pamphlet is the result of the study of that 
group. 

There is an excellent discussion on the 
psychological aspects of budgeting. This 
will help to clarify much of the confusion 
which has existed due to workers’ lack of 
understanding of their own feelings and 
attitudes concerning the use of money. 
Other chapters deal with: planning the 
budget, basic budget items, and various 
forms of savings, resources and credit. In 
addition there are suggested bibliographies 
for both the case worker and the family. 


AGNES SMART. 
Louisiana State University. 
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A Functional Approach to Family Case 
Work. Edited by Jessie Taft. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1944. Pp. ix + 208. $2.50. 


The purpose of this publication of the 
Social Work Process Series from the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work is to 
demonstrate how the method of the func- 
tional approach may be used in the family 
case work field. 


This is a series of articles selected from 
papers used at a Summer Institute held in 
June, 1943, at that School. A discussion of 
special significance is that entitled “Prob- 
lems of the Private Family Agency in War 
Time.” New experiments in service such as 
assistance to Selective Service Boards and 
counseling services in industry are eval- 
uated. This section should be of special in- 
terest to all family case workers since the 
private family agency has been in a con- 
tinuous process of defining function in the 
light of changing community needs. The 
articles are all well written, thought pro- 
voking and illustrated with pertinent case 
record material. 


While all case workers do not agree with 
the method of the functional approach, it 
should be of interest to them to have this 
clear presentation of this philosophy and 
how it may be helpful to the client in ob- 
taining the service for which he applies. 
Social workers would like to see significant 
differences of viewpoint clarified in order 
that all experience may be used for further 
professional development. This study does 
clarify one viewpoint. It is a contribution 
to the growing technical literature in this 
field but its chief value may be to stimulate 
those workers who are already familiar 
with this specialized case work method to 
develop additional skill in practice. 


AGNES M. SMART. 
Louisiana State University. 





Probing Our Prejudices. By Hortense 
Powdermaker. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1944. Pp. 73. Paper, $1.00; 
Cloth, $2.00. 
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Everyday Living. Edited by Alice F. Blood, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1944, Pp. x + 456.$..... 


Sociologists at colleges are likely to over- 
look the improvement in sociological mate- 
rials for secondary schools. In a series of 
three booklets, of which Probing Our 
Prejudices is the second, social science ap- 
proached the classroom wearing the very 
appropriate cloak of anthropology. This 
book is a unit for student use. Its five ad- 
mirable chapters are: What Is Prejudice?; 
Prejudice in the World Today; How We 
Get Our Prejudices; What Prejudice Does 
to Us; What We Can Do About It. Most 
readers of this review know many persons 
older than high school students who ought 
to read the whole booklet once a week. 

Everyday Living is a four-unit book by 
Jessie-W. Harris, Mildred T. Tate and Ida 
A. Anders. The units are You and Others; 
You and Your Surroundings; You and 
Your Clothes; Sharing in Food Planning 
and Preparation. The authors are home 
economists but one of them—Dr. Tate—is 
also a rural sociologist. It is encouraging 
that anthropologists and rural sociologists 
are among the social scientists who are 
discovering effective means of entry into 
the minds of children and youth. 

HowarpD W. BEERS. 
University of Kentucky. 





Man’s Food, Its Rhyme or Reason. By Mark 
Graubard. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. Pp. x + 213. $2.50. 

Based upon a series of articles pre- 
pared originally for the labor press, this 
volume is evidently designed to furnish basic 
educational information concerning the de- 
velopment of modern food habits and their 
relation to nutrition problems. In eighteen 
comparatively short chapters, the author 
ranges over such subjects as How Food 

Habits Concern Us, Table Manners, Food 

and the Health of Population, as well as 

discussing the food patterns pertaining to 
major food groups. Overlapping and re- 
dundancy result from extensive use of well 
known anthropological and historical in- 
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formation and little attention is given to 
the relation of modern food habits to nu- 


trition problems. 
RONALD B. ALMACK. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





Palestine, Land of Promise. By Walter Clay 
Lowdermilk. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1944, Pp. 236. $2.50. 


This book is written out of the author’s 
experience as an emissary of the United 
States government, sent to discover the 
basic reasons for the decline of civilization 
in a land which had been one of the great 
agriculture centers of the world. 

Two thousand years ago Palestine, with 
its neighbors, Egypt and Syria, represented 
one of the most advanced economic areas of 
the Roman Empire. By virtue of its favor- 
able geographic position, the Near East be- 
came a flourishing industrial and agricul- 
tural center. F. C. Grant claims that it was 
self-supporting in the first century. He 
states that the hills were as richly forested 
as those of early Greece and England and 
that the valleys were fertile enough to pro- 
duce crops of grains, vines, figs and olives. 
The breeding of sheep and goats is known 
to have been a contributing factor to the 
economic independence of Palestine. 

From the twelfth to the end of the nine- 
teenth century the land that had once been 
so famous for its fertility was progressively 
more neglected and poverty-stricken. The 
country suffered from war, inflation, in- 
vasion and raids by desert nomads. The 
once well-built rock-walled terraces fell into 
neglect and ruin and the soils were washed 
off the slopes to bed rock. 

Dr. Lowdermilk points out that the de- 
cline of the Near East was due not to 
adverse change of climate but to man-made 
devastation and neglect. “Productivity de- 
pends today as in ancient times upon the 
care and protection given the land.” ... 
“Man expresses his moral obligations to 
posterity as surely through the earth as 
through his social institutions.” 

He goes on to tell the fascinating story 
of the resettlement of Palestine which began 
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in 1882. In the last quarter of a century, 
the Jewish population increased from 50,000 
to 550,000. At present, in Palestine over 
95,000 acres of land are under irrigation or 
slightly more than an eighth of the area of 
741,000 acres considered irrigable by Dr. 
Strahorn in the soil survey he made for 
the Joint Palestine Survey Commission in 
1926. “Steadily and with increased speed 
the country is emerging from a backward, 
low-yield agricultural economy, dependent 
chiefly on grains and olives, and is evolving 
toward a modern, scentifically directed and 
richly diversified economy with fruits, vege- 
tables, poultry and dairy products playing 
an ever greater role. The wooden plow is 
yielding to the tractor, the flail to the 
threshing machine.” 

Of special interest is the discussion on 
the problem of Jewish-Arab economy. Dr. 
Lowdermilk feels that the Jewish people 
have directly contributed to the economic 
development of the Arabs and that this all- 
important problem of conflict between the 
races can find solution but warns that pro- 
gress will come to an end if Arab rule 
dominates the land. 

He proposes a Jordan Valley project com- 
parable to our own TVA. He is convinced 
that “full utilization of the Jordan Valley 
depression and adjoining drainage areas for 
reclamation and power will in time provide 
farms, industry and security for at least 
four million Jewish refugees from Europe 
in addition to the 1,800,000 Arabs and Jews 
already in Palestine and Trans-Jordan. 

Here, then is the fascinating factual pic- 
ture of an historic but much neglected 
country confronted with new and challeng- 
ing opportunities. Achievements, such as 
pointed out in this interesting volume, “can 
be attained only when the human spirit is 
fired by an ideal which reaches beyond the 
individual to the group and on into the 
future.” To everyone interested in the con- 
servation of natural and human resources, 
this becomes a “must” book. 

ELLIOTT FISHER. 
Sacramento, California. 
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OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Cooperative Living in Palestine. By Henrik 
F. Infield. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1944. Pp. xii + 192 + 11-page 
picture supplement. $3.00. 

A Faith to Free the People. By Cedric Bel- 
frage. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1944, Pp. ix + 317. $2.75. 


Historical Atlas of the United States. By 
Clifford L. Lord and Elizabeth H. Lord. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1944, Pp. xix + 264. 

A Century of Latin American Thought. By 
W. Rex Crawford. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1944. Pp. 
320. $3.50. 

The Scotch-Irish of Colonial Pennsylvania. 
By Wayland F. Dunaway. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1944, Pp. vi + 273. $3.00. 

Practical Farming for the South. By Ben- 
jamin F. Bullock. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1944. 
p. xvii + 510. $2.50. 

Psychoanalytic Orientation in Case Work. 
By Thomas M. French and Ralph Orms- 
by. New York: Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America, 1944. Pp. 51. $.50. 

What the Negro Wants. Edited by Rayford 
W. Logan. Chapel Hill: University of 
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North Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. xxiij 
+ 352. $3.50. 


Normal Lives for the Disabled. By Edna 
Yost in collaboration with Dr. Lillian 
M. Gilbreth. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. Pp. x + 298. $2.50. 


The Agriculture of Wales and Monmouth- 
shire. By A. W. Ashby and I. L. Evans. 
Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 
1944. Pp. 300. 

Social Darwinism in American Thought, 
1860-1915. By Richard Hofstadter. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1944. Pp. viii + 191. $2.50. 

The Library in the Community. Edited by 
Leon Carnovsky and Lowell Martin. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944, Pp. viii + 238. $2.50. 

The Culture of the Middle West. By Law- 
rence College Faculty Lecture Series. 
Appleton, Wisconsin: The Lawrence 
College Press, 1944. Pp. vii + 72. $1.00. 


Federal Aid and Regulations of Agriculture 
and Private Industrial Enterprise in 
the United States. By George W. Right- 
mire. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. x + 126. 


Mandate from the People. By Jerome S. 
Bruner. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1944. Pp. 278. $2.75. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Robert A. Polson 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Aid to 
libraries in war areas. Up to the end of 
1943, $160,873.62 has been spent for sub- 
scriptions to 325 scholarly and scientific 
journals, to be stored in this country, for 
distribution after the war to libraries in 
war areas. The money is provided by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
which has allotted from $50,000 to $70,000 
annually for this purpose, since 1941. The 
fund is administered by the Committee on 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, and inquiries 
should be addressed to Miss Edith A. 
Wright, Committee on Aid to Libraries in 
War Areas, Library of Congress Annex, 
Study 251, Washington, D. C. 


SOCIOLOGY AND THE REORGANIZATION AT 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE: In the reorgani- 
zation of Michigan State College into the 
Basic College with its seven departments 
which offer comprehensive core courses for 
freshmen and sophomores, and its seven 
schools for juniors, seniors and graduate 
students, teaching posts are held by sociolo- 
gists in four departments and in the newly 
established Institute of Foreign Studies. 

The teaching staff of the original De- 
partment of Sociology has been divided be- 
tween the newly organized School of Science 
and Art and the School of Business and 
Public Service. E. M. Banzet, D. L. Gibson, 
C. R. Hoffer, Paul Honigsheim, J. F. Thaden 
and C. R. Watts are members of the newly 
constituted Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology in the School of Science and 
Art. C. P. Loomis, formerly head of the 
Division of Extension and Training, Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations of the 
USDA is head of this Department. E. B. 
Harper, former head of the Department of 
Sociology, is now head of the new Depart- 
ment of Social Service in the School of 
Business and Public Service. The Depart- 
ments of the School of Science and Art and 


School of Business and Public Service like 
those in the schools of Agriculture, Engi- 
neering, Home Economics, Veterinary Med- 
icine, and the Institute of Foreign Studies 
offer the advanced training to students who 
have spent their first two years in the 
Basic College and have passed the required 
comprehensive examinations or who dem- 
onstrate that they meet specified require- 
ments by passing specially arranged ex- 
aminations. Members of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology work in the 
School of Agriculture receiving funds for 
research from the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Sociologists are represented in two of the 
Departments of the Basic College. The head 
of the Department of Effective Living is 
L. A. Haak, formerly head of the Sociology 
Department at the University of Tulsa. Aus- 
tin Vander Slice, former head of the De- 
partment of Sociology at the University of 
Arkansas, is a member of the Department 
of Social Science. Arrangements are planned 
for cooperative research extension and 
teaching by the Departments of Effective 
Living and Social Science, respectively, in 
the Basic College and the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology in the School 
of Science and Art. E. M. Banzet is now 
giving half time to the Department of 
Social Science in the Basic College. 

In addition to the Departments of Effec- 
tive Living and Social Science the following 
departments constitute the Basic College: 
Written and Oral Communication, Biolog- 
ical Science, Physical Science, Origin and 
Development of Civilization, and Literature 
and Fine Arts. 

Cuas. P. Loomis. 


INTER-AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, PANAMA: 
The Institute of Social and Economic Re- 
search of the Inter-American University in 
Panama will begin a Study of the Promotion 
of the Economy of Panama through Post- 
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war Immigration and Colonization, January 
1, 1945. This project is being undertaken 
on behalf of the Government of the Republic 
and is under the direction of Dr. Richard 
F. Behrendt. The study will consider the 
principal aspects of the country’s economic 
and social situation, from the viewpoint of 
the most effective development of the living 
standards of its citizens. Ultimately, a de- 
tailed program for planned immigration and 
colonization under governmental auspices 
will be presented. Recommendations, as well 
as special reports on which they will be 
based, will be published by the Institute. 


The project includes a lecture course deal- 
ing with “Immigration in the New World,” 
specialized study by each staff member, a 
seminar, individual consultations of the re- 
search assistants with the director and other 
specialists, and field research. The person- 
nel will consist of the regular Institute 
staff, full-time research assistants who will 
be delegated, at the recommendation of the 
Institute, from the various government 
agencies most directly interested in the sub- 
ject, and graduate students. Graduate stu- 
dents from other American countries will 
be offered special facilities for participating 
in the project and for investigating certain 
aspects of immigration and colonization of 
their own countries. 

This program is in accordance with re- 
cent recommendations of the First Inter- 
American Demographic Congress, the Con- 
ference of Inter-American Development 
Commissions, and the Permanent Council 
of American Associations of Commerce and 
Production. 


The Institute of Social and Economic 
Research was established late in 1943, as 
one of three centers of graduate study and 
research which now exist in the new Inter- 
American University in Panama. The pro- 
ject which has now been entrusted to the 
Institute is in compliance with two of its 
principal tasks: to serve, in a technical ad- 
visory capacify, those governments of 


American republics which request assist- 
ance, and to train specialists in socio-eco- 
nomic research and administration. The In- 
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stitute has begun to publish a Bulletin in 
which it stresses a bibliographical service, 


On10 STATE UNIVERSITY: Robert L. Me. 
Namara received his Ph.D. degree from 
Ohio State University on June 3, 1944. His 
field of specialization was Rural Sociology. 
He accepted an appointment with the U. §. 
Public Health Service at Bethesda, Mary- 
land effective September 1, 1944. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER: The Depart- 
ment of Sociology offers rural sociology for 
the first time this year to advanced students 
through a Senior Reading Course. 

The major research project of the De- 
partment for the year 1944-45 is to be a 
study of the suburbanization of Webster, 
N. Y., an agricultural village in the Roches- 
ter metropolitan area. This village has been 
studied several times by Professor Edmund 
deS. Brunner, of Columbia University, and 
his associates, and the present survey is 
being made under the joint supervision of 
Professor Brunner and Professor Koos, 
chairman of the Department of Sociology. 


UNIVERSITY OF SoutH Dakota: A. L. 
Lincoln has been promoted to the rank of 
assistant professor of social work. Professor 
Reuben Hill has accepted a position as asso- 
ciate professor of sociology at Iowa State 
College beginning with the winter quarter. 
His responsibilities are to include leader- 
ship in the family field in all its phases— 
teaching, research and extension. 





OBITUARY 


DWIGHT SANDERSON 
1878-1944 


Dwight Sanderson, former President of 
the American Sociological Society and of 
the Rural Sociological Society and dis- 
tinguished rural sociologist, died at his 
home, Elmcote, in Ithaca, N. Y., on Sep- 
tember 27, 1944. 

Dwight Sanderson retired from active 
service in Cornell University as professor 
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and head of the department of Rural So- 
ciology on October 15, 1943, after 25 years 
of service. He had been the head of this 
department from its inception and was 
chiefly responsible for its growth and 
development. 

Dr. Sanderson came to Cornell in 1918 to 
become its first professor of rural sociology. 
He was not unfamiliar with the University. 
A year after receiving his B.S. degree at 
Michigan Agricultural College in 1897, he 
became a student here and received his sec- 
ond B.S. in Agriculture, specializing in 
entomology, in 1898. 

From 1898 to 1917, he served in several 
positions in the field of entomology in 
Maryland, Delaware, Texas, New Hamp- 
shire and West Virginia, in 1904 becoming 
professor of zoology and state entomologist 
at New Hampshire State College. That he 
was a successful teacher, research worker, 
and administrator in this field is evidenced 
by the responsible positions which he held 
and the long list of entomological writings 
which he produced. These included four 
books and more than 50 articles on en- 
tomological problems. During these years, 
he served as president of the Association 
of Economic Entomologists. 

In 1907 Dr. Sanderson began a period of 
service as an agricultural college adminis- 
trator, first as director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at New Hampshire. In 
1910 he went to West Virginia as dean of 
the college of agriculture, a position which 
he held until 1915. In this period he became 
interested in the study of the human prob- 
lems of rural life, and in 1917 he entered 
the University of Chicago to take graduate 
work in sociology. He received the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree in sociology at Chi- 
cago University in 1921. Dwight Sanderson 
came to Cornell in 1918 to organize the 
Department of Rural Social Organization. 

The beginnings of the department at 
Cornell were humble. It was a new and 
uncharted field of work. For several years, 
Professor Sanderson and one other col- 
league did all the teaching and research 
work. Soon, he was able to add an extension 


worker, then an additional teacher and 
research colleague. In the early days he 
began research projects in the delineation 
of the rural community, and it was in this 
area that he made his most important con- 
tribution to rural sociology. 

First there was produced by him and his 
graduate students, a series of monographs 
on the rural community. About the same 
time a series of his editorial writings were 
combined and published as “The Farmer 
and His Community.” He next wrote a 
volume, “The Rural Community,” this was 
followed by a volume on “Rural Community 
Organization” in collaboration with his col- 
league, Robert A. Polson. Later he produced 
“Rural Sociology and Rural Social Organi- 
zation,” a textbook in rural sociology. 

Dr. Sanderson was active in the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association of which he 
was one of the founders and the first secre- 
tary, and later its president. He was also a 
member of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, and the Rural Sociological Society 
and served.as president in both organiza- 
tions. In addition to his membership in the 
sociological and rural life organizations, 
Dr. Sanderson was a member of Sigma Xi, 
and Phi Kappa Phi and a fellow in the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

The department which he directed became 
recognized as a leading one in the United 
States, evidence of this being found in the 
large number of graduate students who 
come to Cornell to study in this field. In the 
last quarter century, 40 students have taken 
the doctor’s degree in rural sociology, in 
addition to the large number who have re- 
ceived the master’s degree. Practically all 
of these men now hold responsible positions 
in the field of rural sociology in colleges 
of agriculture, experiment stations, and in 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, as well as in several foreign countries. 

Dr. Sanderson was a continuous writer 
in the field of general and rural sociology. 
In addition to five books, he published 17 
research bulletins, most of them from the 
Experiment Station at Cornell, 48 articles 
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in scientific journals and magazines, and a 
very extensive list of reports, proceedings, 
and book reviews. 

Following retirement, Dr. Sanderson went 
to Florida in the hope of improving his 
health. He was stricken while returning to 
Ithaca from the south, his condition neces- 
sitating interruption of the journey at 
Washington, D. C., where he was removed 
to a hospital. 

Dr. Sanderson was a native of Clio, Mich- 
igan, and was born September 23, 1878 as 
the son of John P. and Alice G. (Wright) 
Sanderson. He and Anna Cecelia Bandford 





were married in September 1899, and she 
survives with their daughter, Alice, and 
two brothers: Ross W. Sanderson, New 
York City, and John P. Sanderson, who is 
associated with the U. S. War Manpower 
Commission in Washington, D. C. Burial 
was in Ithaca, N. Y. 

W. A. ANDERSON. 
Cornell University. 
Sept. 29, 1944. 


The Rural Sociological Society’s annual 
meeting will probably be held March 24 
and 25 in Chicago. 
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ALABAMA 
Box 797, University of Alabama 
Tuskegee Institute 
Box 31, Tuskegee Institute 
Progressive Farmer 


ARIZONA 
University of Arizona 


ARKANSAS 

Dept. Rural Sociology, 
University of Arkansas 

Regional Land Tenure Research, 
213 N. Church St. 

BAE, Donaghey Bldg. 

1618 Maryland Ave. 

Regional Land Tenure Project, 
213 N. Church St. 

BAE, Donaghey Bldg. 

BAE, Donaghey Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA 
Food Research Institute 
Stanford University 
College of Agriculture 
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1055 Creston Road 
Bureau of Agricultural Econ. 
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Giannini Foundation 
University of California 


COLORADO 
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Passin, Herbert 

Robinson, William McKinley 
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MAINE 
St. Thomas Rectory 


MARYLAND 
University of Maryland 
10, 225 N. H Ave. Ext. 
2106 Spencer Road 
414 Cummings Lane 
U. S. Public Health Service 
4302 Kaywood Drive 
6926 Pineway, College Heights 
4222 Sheridan St. 
9909 Indian Lane 
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Massachusetts State College 
235 Main St. 


MICHIGAN 


1827 Hazel Ave. 

Michigan State College 

Michigan State College 
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Michigan State College 

Michigan State College 

825 Tappan Ave. 
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Michigan State College 
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University Farm 
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